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DATED WAR MAP 


A new Dated Events War Map in 
colors, indicating the Moscow, 
Tehran, and Cairo Conferences, is 
offered to schools at a low price, 20¢ 
postpaid. It is a large map, 26 by 20 
inches. 


This map shows the world in vivid 
colors. Beside each place that has 
been prominent in the war is marked 
the date of the event associated 
with it. 


This dated war map furnishes the 


Stull-Hatch 


A state of war affords the most 
cogent reasons for discarding old- 
fashioned geographies. This will be 
vividly shown by reading the ac- 
counts of European countries in the 
latest printings of the Stull-Hatch 
Geographies. The present state of 
the government of each country is 
described. 


Modern geography is a social 
study, and as a social study must 
include up-to-date references to 
history. 


The present global war has given 


best possible exercise in geography 
for young pupils, who can follow the 
progress of the war and the gains of 
the Allies by marking these in with 
a red pencil. There is patriotic ex- 
hilaration in this exercise. 


The dated war map is a dramatic 
compression of the war period. It is 
a reminder that the war should not 
create a vacuum in the social studies 
program, but should call for new 
material in maps and textbooks. 


Geographies 


geography a new interest in the 
home as well as in the schools. Par- 
ents are watching the geographies 
which their children bring home. 
They are looking for global and 
polar projection maps and for the 
proper emphasis on aviation. They 
welcome the new Dated Events War 
Map. 


The beautiful maps throughout 
the Stull-Hatch Geographies are vic- 
tory maps showing the countries of 
the world as the United Nations at 
the Moscow Conference pledged 
them to be after victory is won. 


Allyn and Bacon 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, Illinois 


STEWART D. COTTER, Representative, 2111 Rowley Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 
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Editorial Comment 





w Conferences and group discussions are on 
the increase. Organizations of varied interests 
are making a plea for togetherness. Attendance 
at recent meetings revealed a growing desire 
DISCUSSION IS THE ORDER ©" the part of citizen 
OF THE DAY groups to learn more 
about education and its problems. An exchange 
of information seldom fails to clarify issues. 
It has been said that most people are down on 
the things they are not up on. We have heard 
some surprising confessions of previous mis- 
understanding of educational aims since the be- 
ginning of the year. This reversal was brought 
about by a clearer conception of the responsibil- 
ity of the schools through conference. 

The WEA has been not only receptive to but 
has sponsored conferences with outside groups. 
This policy seems the only wise course to fol- 
low in view of the many problems facing edu- 
cation, Citizens welcome such sessions. They 
contribute to national unity at a time when 
there are altogether too many disruptive forces 
at work. 

Last June the WEA cooperated with Indus- 
try and a conference was held. In January the 
WEA promoted one with representatives of 
agricultural groups and the response exceeded 
expectations. We learned much of the farm- 
ers’ difficulties and their educational philos- 
ophy. The farmer was mighty pleased to be 
taken into confidence. The main speeches and 
group summaries have been published in an 
attractive booklet, which has been distributed 
through our regular mailing list. Quantity lots 
were sent to rural training departments—with 
the idea that there might be at least a few 
lessons on rural life, education and agriculture. 

Lay organizations exhibit increasing interest 
in our work and every opportunity for discus- 
Some sectional 
tions have plans under way and the WEA 


sion should be used. associa- 


Committee has conferred with Labor for an 


Education-Labor meeting. 


Thirty-one Milwaukee teen-agers, selected be- 
cause all were working part or full-time, had 
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a chance to air their views about things in 
general. On a certain Sunday, Commissioner 

of Education 
TEEN-AGERS HAVE THEIR SAY Stoddard of New 
York and Editor Wiese of McCall's magazine 
plied them with questions and received a frank 
and steady flow of reactions. It is interesting 
and illuminating to read their views, which, 
if not altogether convincing, do prove that 
these young folks are thinking seriously about 
their status and the life ahead of them. 

“We need We're 
growing up so fast we're losing lots of fun.” 
“If you have enough interests and responsibil- 
ities vice does not appeal to you.” “I think 
education has been stepped up plenty. Don't 
rush us any more.” “You are not going to get 
a fellow twenty years old to go back to school 
after the war.’ “In my factory a lot of homes 
have been broken up because of women work- 
ing.”” “Education must be free. Some of our 
best educated men can’t say what they think.” 
“I think we need to try and understand grown- 


time out to be young 


ups better—even our parents.” 

This sampling of opinions shows the breadth 
of their thinking. They want more opportun- 
ities like this to talk things over. Whether we 
agree or disagree, it must be remembered that 
in a few years they will be in the driver's seat. 
A splendidly illustrated article describing the 
conference appears in the February issue of 
McCalls. It is worth reading. 


Last fall the writer shared a spot on a county 
teachers’ program with a man well known in 
educational radio work. He could easily and 
creditably have used his time by drawing ex 

temporaneously from a 


RESPECT THE LISTENER 


wealth of knowledge 
and experience. Instead of doing so he pre 
faced his presentation by stating he had spent 
considerable time in preparation of his talk 
and asked to be pardoned for having put it 
into manuscript form. The approach was rather 


out of the ordinary. The paper was so good 


(Tur 
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How Shall We Vote? 


April 4, 1944 Referendum 


As the time for the two mill high school 
aid referendum approaches, the pros and cons 
are being argued more vociferously. Some of 
the points are presented from a factual basis, 
some are emotional and an appeal to prejudices. 
While an analysis of all contentions advanced 
would be interesting, it obviously exceeds the 
scope of a single magazine article. However, 
the major questions raised in opposition to the 
two mill levy can be examined briefly. This the 
Wisconsin Education Association has done in 
the following section. 

1. Is the two mill high school aid proposal 
a scheme to load the cost of high schools on 
farms and home owners? Shouldn't the money 
come from sources more in line with ability 
to payer 

General property xow carries the major share 
of the cost of high schools with over 80% now 





To assist school men to a better under- 
standing of the new high school aid law 
the Wisconsin Education Association has 
issued the following bulletins: 

1. High School Aid 

1943 legislature. 

2. The New High School Aid Law. 

3. Tuition charges under the New High 

School Aid Law.* 
i. High School Aid Referendum. 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


as passed by the 


has also carried the following articles: 
December—The High School Aid Law. 
January—Tuition Charges Under the 
New High School Aid Law.* 
February—-High School Aid Referen- 
dum. 
March—-How Shall We Vote? 
Another bulletin dealing with the ef- 
fects of the two mill levy on the area 
in Wisconsin not in any high school dis- 
trict is in the process of compilation. It 
should reach school administrators shortly 
after the March Journal is received. 


* Discussed the situation as it was before the Feb 
ruary 1944 change in law. 
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The fourth in a series of short articles 
to acquaint readers with the forthcom- 
ing referendum involving high school aid. 


coming from the home, the farm, the factory, 
etc. The home owners and the farmers will pay 
most of the cost of high schools whether the 
referendum is approved or not. The voters are 
not given the choice between supporting schools 
by general property or taxes based on ability 
to pay, at the April 4 referendum. Their choice 
is whether each district shall pay the cost and 
be limited to the type of education it can af- 
ford, or whether the wealthier districts of the 
state will assist the poorer districts to provide 
a better high school program, and/or reduce 
excessive high tax rates on the farm and on 
the home. Few educators have any quarrel with 
the proposition that taxes for high school aid, 
or any other should be levied on 
ability to pay. However, voters are not choos- 


purposes, 


ing between the two mill levy and the deal. 
They are choosing between the two mill levy 
and existing conditions. The approval of the 
two mill tax does not preclude the possibility 
of replacing the two mill state levy with taxes 
based on income or some other tax closely re- 
lated to ability to pay in the future. 

2. Is the two mill tax an added tax 
ditional amount levied on general property? 

The purpose of the two mill tax is to replace, 
to a large extent, the tax levied in the local 
districts for high school purposes. The law will 
grant $66 per pupil in A.D.A. in grades 9-12 
to each high school. The high school, in turn, 
will reduce tuition charges by $66 per pupil. 
Thus with the two mill state tax the local 
high school tax, including the tax levied for 
tuition, can be reduced by $66 per pupil and 
the high school district and the township will 
have as much tax revenue as before. 

3. Will all the state aid from the two mill 
tax be used to improve education and thus in- 
crease property taxes to the extent of the twe 
mill levy? 

It is true that people at their annual meet- 
ings will determine how much money will be 


an ad- 


spent for schools and thus whether local taxes 
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will be increased or decreased. The people can 
be counted on to make a sound decision when 
they have all the facts. They will generally not 
increase taxes any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary. In city schools, both the school board 
and the city council must approve the budget. 
These two groups hardly have a reputation for 
excessive spending. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that if they were determined to double 
the amount spent for education, they have au- 
thority to do so—whether the referendum is 
approved or not. 

4. Will the poorer districts use all the aid 
they receive to reduce taxes and not improve 
education? 

If the people within a given local district 
are convinced that tax reduction is more im- 
portant than educational improvement, their 
judgment will prevail. However, it is more 
likely that where educational improvement is 
needed, and taxes are high, the state aid will 
be used both to improve education and reduce 
taxes. In any case the judgment of the people 
determines the course to be followed; a prin- 
ciple democratic people can hardly condemn. 

5. Is this a scheme to get all the area of 
Wisconsin into high school districts? If the two 
mill levy is approved won't the area outside 
be paying about as much taxes as is levied 
within the high school district? If so, it might 
as well be in the high school district so the 
people will have something to say about how 
the high schools are run and how the money 
A spent. 

The area outside of high school districts will 
pay about the same (slightly less) toward high 
school support if the referendum is approved 
as they pay now. The difference is that if the 
referendum is approved the cost will be dis- 
tributed more evenly. The poorer townships 
with a large number of tuition pupils will 
pay less than under the present system. Town- 
ships with more wealth and few tuition pupils 
will pay more. The two mill tax proposal 
would help equalize the tax rates in non-high 
school areas throughout the state. 

6. While schoolmen argue for the passage 
of this proposal on the basis of its equalization 
of school costs, does it really equalize? It pays 
each school, rich and poor alike, $66 per pupil. 
| Since each district will receive $66 per pupil 
in A.D.A. in return for levying a two mill 
tax, taxes and aids are equalized up to that 
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point. Under any system of /ocal taxation an 
identical tax rate will produce varying amounts 
per pupil rather than an equal amount in each 
high school district. 

7. Why can’t each high school district sup- 
port its own schools? Then the kind of schools 
each community has is its own business? 

Some high school districts just haven't the 
valuation to support even a mediocre school 
program, although they levy tax rates in excess 
of the limit permitted by law. They must come 
to the emergency board, time and again, for 
enough money to keep going. These districts 
can never have good schools under our present 
system of support. 

8. Are these schools in financial difficulty ex- 
tremely small high schools which ought to close 
anyway and send their pupils to a good, larger 
high school? 

Some of these schools are small. However, 
very sizeable city schools have requested, and 
were granted aid from the emergency board. 
These schools, too, had to have money to keep 
open. 

9. Will the enactment of this law bring more 
state control since the money will be paid 
through the state superintendent's office and 
“the man who pays the fiddler calls the tunes’? 

Any state control which really improves edu- 
cation is to be commended. People advancing 
the argument against state control imply ob 
jectionable state control. If state control under 
this or any other educational law becomes ob- 
jectionable the people have their day at the 
polls. The state superintendent is an elective 
officer. Assemblymen and senators who make 
educational laws, which circumscribe the state 
superintendent's actions, are elected. The peo- 
ple of Wisconsin have a definite check on any 
type of legislation and can readily change any 
legislation objectionable to the majority of the 
voters. As a matter of fact, the legislature had 
full authority to levy the two mill tax for 
high school aid without submitting it to a ref- 
erendum vote. Most elected representatives are 
very sensitive to the will of the people from 
their districts. 

10. With the state handling this money will 
a lot of it be dissipated in expensive costs of 
administration ? 

Actually none of this money is appropriated 
for administrative costs and very little, if any 
additional administrative expense will accrue 
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from the approval of the referendum. The state 
levies a general property tax already. To add 
two mills to the amount and credit this to the 
high school aid fund is a simple procedure. 
The state superintendent's office will apportion 
$24 per pupil in A.D.A. in grades 9-12 dur- 
ing the previous school year anyway. To make 
this amount $90 instead of $24 can hardly 
increase the cost by any appreciable amount. 

11. Will state taxation of general property 
through the two mill tax open the door for 
more state taxation of general property? Gen- 
eral property is the major tax source of local 
units. If the state takes this over what will 
local units have? 

State taxation of property in Wisconsin has 
never been popular. Whether it will be ex- 
tended beyond the two mill levy is question- 
able. In fact, the history of state general prop- 
erty taxes in Wisconsin indicates rather that 
such taxes are replaced by other sources of 
revenue. For example: over fourteen million 
dollars of state general property taxes were 
levied in Wisconsin in 1920. 
seven million were levied during other years 
of the twenties. The state of Wisconsin now 
levies less than one million state general prop- 
erty taxes. While state property taxes have been 
largely replaced in Wisconsin, local property 


Five, six, and 


taxes levied for schools are still very much 
with us, 
12. Why have the wealthier areas of Wis- 


consin any interest in or obligation toward 
helping to provide a good high school educa- 
tion in the poorer districts? 

People don’t ‘stay put’’. Children raised in 
one part of the state or nation reside as adults 
in another. A school superintendent in a north 
ern Wisconsin city, studying his high school 
graduates, found that as adult citizens more 
than one-half of them worked in 
the wealthier, industrial His 
munity, with limited resources, had provided 
twelve years of education for the future citi- 
zens of the wealthier cities. If the wealthier 
sections of the state contribute to the education 
of the boys and girls in the poorer cut-over 
sections or ghost cities of our state, they are 
in reality helping to pay for the education of 
their future citizens. 


lived and 


centers. com- 


A school man from the Wisconsin city which 
will pay the largest amount, if the referendum 
is approved, summarizes the situation as fol- 
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lows: “Financially, the cost to Milwaukee tax- 
payers may be slightly greater under the pro- 
posed plan, but the ultimate satisfaction, prog- 
ress, and prosperity of the whole state through 
the general educational advancement will many 
times compensate for the slightly increased costs 
which any particular area may be called upon 
to meet in the state-wide educational program.” 


Tips For Teachers 
by Otis A. Crosby 
Pres., School Public Relations Ass'n 


m Professional counsel has it that the hitching 
post of school public relations is the classroom 
teacher. It is truly a terrific compliment to the 
profession. Like all folk who have an impor- 
tant job to do, teachers will welcome a word or 
two on how others go about the task of mak- 
ing friends for the profession. 

Burnham Charter, professional public rela- 
tionist, has summarized some of the methods by 
which industry talks to the people. At the out- 
set Mr. Charter refers to the public relations 
problem as that of making friends of the peo- 
ple with whom the organization deals. “In the 
first place,” says this industrialist, ‘‘we should 
try to make our conversation interesting. Sec- 
ondly, speak the public’s language. Thirdly, 
and this is something which may be foreign to 
general education procedure, if we see trouble 
ahead, let’s explain it first before someone else 
tells it or someone gets hurt by it. Fourth, peo- 
ple won't fight our battles unless we are ready 
to fight them ourselves. Fifth, if we are going 
to fight, fight for something, not merely against 
something; if we oppose a measure, we should 
endeavor to make a constructive suggestion. 
Sixth, when we talk to the public, we should 
talk at a time when the public will listen, not 
at a time that happens to be convenient.” 

. at a time when the public will listen. 
Christmas—they are grateful, generous, and 
receptive; end of semester—parents are ready 
to inventory causes and solicit suggestions ; card 
marking——mothers almost beg for personal 
counsel. They fairly gloat at the suggestion of 
teacher praise accompanying good marks. 

School folks, especially teachers, hold the 
secret to a Happy New Year for many a home 
through a word of encouragement or praise re- 
garding the home’s personal representative— 
the child. In these times of conflict and sacri- 

(Turn to page 332) 
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Two Prominent Badgers From New York 


JAMES DUANE DOTY (1799-1865) 


WILLIAM DEMPSTER HOARD (1836-1918) 


Doty settled in Wisconsin in 1823, and Hoard in 1857. Each of these leaders served as governor; 


Doty of the territory, 1841-44, and Hoard of the state, 


1889-91. Cuts by courtesy of Wisconsin 


Historica] Society. 


Wisconsin, New York’s Daughter State 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


a ‘New York and Wisconsin 


of a Nation’s diadem 


Jewels worthy 
the one, the acknowl 
edged ‘Empire State’ of the East; the other 
destined to be the ‘Empire’ of the West.” This 
was only one of many toasts offered at the 
second annual festival of the Excelsior Society 
of Milwaukee on the evening of December 28, 
1847, when about one hundred Sons of New- 


York in the 


glories of the Empire State and to aspire to its 


Wisconsin gathered to boast 


motto of “Excelsior.’’ For a half-dozen years 
beginning in 1846 these gatherings were held 
annually in Milwaukee, usually accompanied by 
elaborate dinners and balls. 

The Sons of New York in Wisconsin meet 
no longer to drink their toasts and breathe 
their brave sentiments. But the influence of th« 
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The ninth of a series written to help 

teachers and students better under- 

stand the colorful history of our state. 
New Yorkers remains strong in this sta WX 
bur Stiles of Lake Mills in 1941 
incident which that 
Yorkers still 
Badger State's population. Mr. Stiles wrote 


1] 
I alied an 
shows descendants of 


form an important part of thi 


At a Farmer's institute that I a V 
forty years ago, a speaker from York St k 
those in the audience who had come from that State 
or were descendants of York State folk to raise 
their hands. Over half responded. The speaker said 
that he received the same result at ever t | 
had attended 


This simple statement can be buttressed witb 
the most impeccable and the driest of statis 


tics. The Census of 1850 showed 305,391 
people living in Wisconsin. Of these, mor¢ 
than a third were foreign born, 47,841 Eng 


lish speaking and 57,617 non-English speak 
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ing. Of the American born, 63,015 were 
natives of Wisconsin, the overwhelming major- 
ity of them children since the state had been 
settled mainly during the fifteen years before 
1850. Of some 130,000 American born re- 
maining, there were 68,595 from New York 
State; 11,402 from Ohio; 10,157 from Ver- 
mont; and 9,570 from Pennsylvania. The East- 
ern and New England states together accounted 
for 103,371; the states of the Old Northwest 
for 21,367; and Southern and Southwestern 
states for only 5,425. 


In other words, 63 percent of Wisconsin's 
population in 1850 was American born, and 
New Yorkers constituted 36 percent of the 
American born and about 20 percent of the 
total population. Native Americans predomin- 
ated in all but three of the twenty-six counties 
for which we have figures, the three exceptions 
being Manitowoc, Milwaukee, and Washing- 
ton. In all but five of the native American 
counties, the New York born added to the 
natives of Wisconsin formed a majority of the 
American born. The exceptions were the lead- 
mining counties—Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette 
—where the Southern element in Wisconsin's 
population centered, and Green and Richland 
counties, the latter so sparsely settled at the 
time as to have little influence. To put it still 
another way, wherever there were six New 
Yorkers in Wisconsin, there were likely to be 
one Vermonter, another New England man, 
and an Ohioan, who was probably of New 
England descent. 


If this barrage of statistics has left any 
doubts of the importance of New Yorkers in 
Wisconsin in 1850, a few contemporary com- 
ments should certainly make the situation clear. 
J. V. Quarles wrote from Southport (today 
Kenosha) in 1839 to a friend in New Hamp- 
shire: “A large proportion of the emigrants 
and settlers here are from N. Y. but few from 
N. H. and those from Connecticut river.” In- 
crease A. Lapham, New York born and Wis- 
consin’s first great scientist, in a letter written 
at Milwaukee in 1837 said: ‘The society here is 
good; the people are principally from New 
York and the states east of it, many are from 
the Canadas. They all possess the enterprising 
go-ahead spirit of the New Englanders.” An- 
other settler in 1840 called Milwaukee ‘“‘the 
‘Empire’ village of Wisconsin,” referring, of 
course, to her Empire State settlers. By 1850, 
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however, there were 36 percent native born, 
38 percent Germans, and 15 percent Irish in 
Milwaukee. 

James Duane Doty, who was born in New 
York State and named for one of her carly 
land speculators, arrived at Green Bay in 1823. 
He became one of the most important political 
figures and speculators of the region. His cor- 
respondence is full of letters from prominent 
New Yorkers recommending to him their 
friends who were coming west. Jabez D. Ham- 
mond of Cherry Valley, prominent New York 
politician and historian, in 1840 wrote to in- 
troduce Alexander Randall, who settled at 
Waukesha and became Wisconsin’s first Civil 
War governor. Nathaniel P. Tallmadge of 
Poughkeepsie in 1841 urged Doty to find good 
land for Colonel Henry Conklin since ‘‘His 
example will draw after [him] many of the 
best families in Dutchess County.” Tallmadge 
himself purchased a home on Lake Winnebago 
in Fond du Lac County and succeeded Doty 
as territorial governor of the state for several 
months in 1844-45. He promised to bring 
with him five brothers and two brothers-in- 
law, and to “fill in the country with a popula- 
tion such as no new country has seen before.” 
William H. Seward in 1842 sent Doty four 
prominent Albany men “who leave us today 
to erect the log cabin in Wiskonsin,” and in 
the same year Millard Fillmore of Buffalo, 
later to be President of the United States, in- 
troduced John S. Fillmore, who became a pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Usually the Yorkers came as individual 
families, but occasionally there was planned 
mass immigration. Thus Southport (Kenosha 
today) was begun in 1836 by the Western Em:- 
gration Company formed at Hannibal in Os- 
wego County, New York. The members of this 
company purchased company scrip with a par 
value of $10 a share to the amount of $4,000 
which was then used to buy land. Cassville 
was laid out in 1836 by a group of New York 
land speculators headed by Garret Visscher 
Denniston. Denniston House, built at a cost ot 
$30,000, is still in use as a hotel, but it did not 
house legislators as Cassville’s founders had 
hoped. When Madison was chosen as the cap- 
ital, Cassville’s hopes were blasted, though Nel- 
son Dewey, Connecticut born but raised in 
Cooperstown, New York, and the first gover- 
nor of the state of Wisconsin, later revived 
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the place somewhat. William S. Hamilton, 
native New Yorker and son of the famed 
Alexander Hamilton, was probably interested 
in this speculation, and he was president of the 
Rump Council of Michigan Territory in 1836 
which met at Green Bay and recommended 
Cassville for the capital. 

In addition to white settlers Wisconsin also 
welcomed some red-skinned immigrants from 
New York. The Oneida Indians, one of the 
tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy, together 
with certain remnants of New England tribes, 
the so-called Stockbridge and Brothertown 
groups, came from central New York to Wis- 
consin in the 1820's and ‘30's and settled on 
lands ceded to them by the Menomini. Eleazer 
Williams, New York-born half-breed, was a 
leader of this migration but was disappointed 
in its results and afterwards advanced the fan- 
tastic claim that he was Louis XVII, the ‘Lost 
Dauphin” of France. The New York tribes 
brought a comparatively high Indian civiliza- 
tion to Wisconsin, and even today there are 
seme 3,000 Oneida and 600 Stockbridges in 
our population. 

To come back to our white Yorkers, for a 
moment, we must remember that Madison, our 
fair capital city, Owes its very existence to a 
New Yorker. James Duane Doty had ridden 
through the Four Lakes region as early as 
1829. He had the city laid out in 1836, and 
his subtle lobbying at the territorial legislature 
in Belmont secured the selection of Madison 
as the capital city. The first permanent white 
settlers of the place, who came in 1837, were 
Eben Peck and Roseline, his wife with the de- 
termined visage. They had spent most of their 
lives in either Vermont or New York State. 
The Hon. Aaron Vanderpoel, member of Con- 
gress from Kinderhook, New York, came to 
Madison in 1837 and bought the land along 
Lake Mendota on which the University of Wis- 
consin now stands. He returned home to spread 
the story of the glorious new country in the 
Kinderhook and other New York State news- 
papers. 

But by this time the New Englanders who 
are reading this are about to say in slightly 
superior tones, “Yes, yes, what you say is 
true, but don’t forget that the fathers and 
mothers of these Yorkers were from New Eng- 
land.” This statement is correct, for the major- 
ity of the Wisconsin New Yorkers were of 
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New England descent. Their fathers and 
mothers had left their native hills at the end 
of the American Revolution, moved to north- 
ern, central, or western New York, and settled 
down on the frontier at Ogdensburg, Utica, 
Herkimer, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, or some 
other transplanted New England village, to 
remain for a generation or so before resuming 
their westward movement. Listen to what Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Wisconsin's greatest and 
most beloved historian, has to say about his 
family: ‘My people on both sides moved at 
least every generation, and built new com- 
munities—from Conn. to central and western 
Mass., to Vermont, to the Adirondacks, to the 
Dela. Valley in N.Y. and to western N. Y. to 
Mich. and Wisconsin, and others of the family 
to Nebraska and to Alaska.” That is a typical 
New England American saga. 

But before we give New England all the 
credit for the settlement of Wisconsin, let us 
consider what effect New York State had upon 
transplanted New Englanders. After all, one 
of the toasts at the Excelsior Society's festival 
in 1847 was drunk to “The Un-'Common 
Schools’ of the Empire State—in which the 
descendants of the Puritans have learned a 
few important and useful things which their 
fathers never did nor could have taught them.” 

Living in New York State for a generation 
or so did something to the Yankees. The whole 
atmosphere in York State was more expansive 
—there were abundant natural resources, in- 
cluding fertile land, waterpower sites, one of 
the best ports in the world, and excellent com- 
mercial opportunities. There were geographical 
advantages which made it easy to develop 
steamboats, canals, plank roads, and railroads 
in New York. New York, too, had a more mel- 
low, a more tolerant tradition. Its position mid- 
way between North and South gave it a more 
cosmopolitan outlook. As Dixon Ryan Fox has 
remarked in his excellent little book entitled 
Yankees and Yorkers, ‘Enterprise was quick- 
ened in a land that was more rich and free.’’ 

When we remember that Wisconsin’s pop- 
ulation of 300,000 in 1850 included more than 
100,000 foreign born who were new to 
America and more than 60,000 children too 
young to vote, it is not surprising that nearly 
70,000 New Yorkers, supported usually by 
some 40,000 New Englanders, Pennsylvanians, 
and Ohioans, were able to control the political 
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affairs of Wisconsin. This had not been true 
in early territorial days, though during the ter- 
ritorial period a shift in political power was 
taking place by which the combination of 
Green Bay and Milwaukee interests was wrest- 
ing control away from Mineral Point and its 
Southern immigrants. 

The political power of the Yorkers is well 
shown in the making of Wisconsin’s two con- 
stitutions. The constitution of 1846 was fash- 
ioned by a convention of 134 members, of 
whom 46 were born in New York State and 
29 more had lived there for a considerable 
period. It is not strange, then, that this major- 
ity of 75 members should model the Wiscon- 
sin constitution upon the new constitution of 
1846 which New York had just completed. 
The preamble was taken verbatim from the 
New York document, and so were many whole 
articles. The debate over the constitution re- 
ferred to New York precedents again and 
again. In most other states judges were still 
appointed by governor and senate, but the new 
constitution followed the system just adopted 
in New York of having the people elect the 
judges. 

The most controversial article in the new 
constitution prohibited all banks of any kind. 
This article was introduced by Edward G. 
Ryan, Racine’s brilliant Irishman who had 
studied law and taught school in New York 
for half a dozen years, and fought through 
despite the determined effort of John H. 
Tweedy to set up the New York free banking 
system provided in her new constitution of 
1846. This banking article was the chief rea- 
son that the constitution of 1846 failed of 
ratification. 

In the second constitutional convention 
which met at Madison on December 5, 1847, 
25 of the 69 members were born in New York 
State, and 13 more had lived there for a time. 
Again New York trained men were in the 
majority. Though they revised the first con- 
stitution from beginning to end, the changes 
had to do mainly with form and arrangement. 
The only great revision was the article on bank- 
ing which allowed the legislature to submit to 
the people the question of whether it should 
frame a general banking act, and if the vote 
favored this action, the law might be drawn 
and referred to the people also. This was done 
in 1851-52, and Wisconsin adopted a general 
banking law similar to New York’s. The elec- 
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tion of judges was retained in the second 
constitution, 

Perhaps more important than the constitu- 
tion are the men who administer and interpret 
it. A survey of Wisconsin governors and su- 
preme court justices will show how important 
New Yorkers were in forming the state’s gov- 
ernmental and political tradition. Robert M. 
La Follette who became governor in 1900 was 
the first Wisconsin-born man to hold this 
office. Of the previous nineteen governors of 
the state, seven were born in New York State 
and four more had lived in the state for a 
considerable period of time. They were in office 
during twenty-eight of the fifty-three years 
between 1848 and 1900. 

The Supreme Court offers an even more in- 
teresting example of New York influence. Rob- 
ert G. Siebecker, La Follette’s schoolmate and 
brother-in-law, was the first Wisconsin-born 
justice of that court. He took office in 1903. 
Of the previous twenty-four justices, thirteen 
had been born in New York State and three 
more had lived there for a time. Let us look, 
for example, at the court as it appeared about 
1880. Orsamus Cole, the chief justice was born 
at Cazenovia, Madison County, New York, and 
educated at Union College, Schenectady, in the 
class of 1843 before coming to Potosi, Wis- 
consin, in 1847. William Penn Lyon, associate 
justice, was a native of Chatham in Columbia 
County, New York; Daniel Taylor, associate 
justice, was born in Schoharie County, New 
York; the birthplace of Harlow J. Orton, as- 
sociate justice, was Niagara County, New York, 
and he was educated at Madison College, today 
Colgate University; and John B. Cassoday, the 
other associate justice, was born in Herkimer 
County, New York, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Albany (New 
York) Law School. Thus, the entire supreme 
court of that period consisted of New York- 
ers. Moreover, the Wisconsin legislature in 
1856 had adopted the New York Code of Pro- 
cedure for the courts with very slight mod- 
ifications. 

It is therefore not too much to say that dur- 
ing its formative period Wisconsin adopted a 
framework of law based mainly on New York 
models, enforced and interpreted the laws with 
a majority of New York-born governors and 
judges, and followed the New York form of 
procedure in its courts. 

Wisconsin local government, too, is pat- 
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terned after that of New York State. New Eng- 
land had the town as its important local pol- 
itical unit with an annual town meeting and 
counties existing only for judicial purposes. 
The Southern states had no towns at all, but 
all local affairs were taken care of by the 
county commission. New York, however, de- 
veloped a compromise form of local govern- 
ment with towns handling purely local con- 
cerns such as town highways and poor relief 
but with a supervisor from each town attend- 
ing the county board of supervisors to settle 
matters of taxation and finance, and to assume 
a gradually lengthening list of other functions. 


The development of local government in 
Wisconsin shows the early control by the South- 
erners of the lead mining country, the period 
of combat between this element and the York- 
ers and Yankees filling in other parts of the 
state, and the eventual triumph of the new- 
comers. In 1837 the county commissioner sys- 
tem was set up in Wisconsin, the commission- 
ers being elected by the people. Towns were 
organized in 1838 but only for judicial and 
police purposes. There was no county board. 
By 1841 the Yorkers and Yankees were strong 
enough to secure a law which allowed each 
county to determine its own local government, 
and by 1848 all of the twenty-nine counties 
except Grant, Lafayette, lowa, Green, and Sauk 
were under the New York plan with local gov- 
ernment shared by the towns and the county 
board of supervisors. The constitution of 1848 
provided for a uniform system of local gov- 
ernment, and the legislature adopted the New 
York plan. The term “town” in Wisconsin as 
in New York State means a political town- 
ship, not a small village or city. A town 
usually but not always coincides with the boun- 
daries of a civil or surveyor’s township. Each 
town as well as each ward of village and city 
sends a supervisor to the county board, which 
as a result is often a large and clumsy body. 


Economic institutions in Wisconsin also felt 
the molding influence of the Yankees, whether 
they were from New York or New England. 
They were born organizers—quick to see op- 
portunities, to take chances, and to make im- 
provements. Since Wisconsin has approximately 
the same climatic and geographic conditions 
as New York, it is natural that about the same 
industries should have developed in the two 
states. 
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Wheat had been the staple crop in New 
York State, and it thus became the chief prod- 
uct of early Wisconsin. But the Yankees and 
Yorkers were interested in getting ahead in the 
world. While Germans, Scandinavians, and 
most other Europeans usually settled down to 
make homes in the wilderness and create fine 
farms, the Yankee element was perfectly will- 
ing to raise wheat for a few seasons, not even 
bothering to build a barn or to remove the 
stumps, and then sell the land at a profit, move 
farther west, or became a shopkeeper in city 
or village. The Yorkers and Yankees intro- 
duced blooded livestock into Wisconsin, pop- 
ularizing the change by means of state and 
county fairs, and the agricultural press. 


But the biggest contribution of New York 
to the Wisconsin economy was the dairy in- 
dustry. The factory system of cheese making 
was introduced in New York State in 1851 and 
by 1860 had revolutionized the dairy industry 
there. In 1864 Chester Hazen from New York 
set up the first cheese factory in Wisconsin at 
Ladoga in Fond du Lac County, taking the 
milkings of at least 100 cows and giving his 
full time to the factory. In that day Wisconsin 
dairy products were not admired. It was nec- 
essary to sell our cheese under other names, 
such as ‘New Hamburg,” “New York Fac- 
tory,” and ‘Herkimer County.’ Wisconsin but- 
ter was uninvitingly called ‘Western grease.” 
But the influence of the New York example, 
the leadership of New York men, the work of 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin, and the splendid cooperation of 
Wisconsin's Swiss, German, Scandinavian, and 
other foreign-born farmers soon changed the 
situation. 

Many men have had a hand in the move- 
ment, but two typical leaders were William 
Dempster Hoard, New York-born and enthusi- 
astic observer of the development of New 
York dairying, and Stephen Moulton Babcock, 
also born in New York and a chemist at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Geneva before coming to the University of 
Wisconsin. Babcock’s invention of a practical 
butterfat test about 1890 is typical of the con- 
tributions of the scientist, and the phrase which 
Hoard popularized, “Speak to a cow as you 
would to a lady,” is characteristic of the mag- 
nificent job he performed in selling dairying 
to the ordinary farmer. 





New Yorkers took a leading part in other 
phases of the development of the Wisconsin 
economy. They introduced the hop growing 
craze which made Sauk County the great hop 
center of the country for a half-dozen brief 
years at the end of the Civil War. They, to- 
gether with lumbermen from Maine, Canada, 
and Michigan, had a hand in transferring East- 
ern lumbering techniques to Wisconsin. They 
also brought varied small industries of all 
kinds into the state: the Census of 1870, for 
example, in the city of Beaver Dam lists im- 
portant gristmills operated by New Yorkers 
as well as a woolen mill, a tannery, and a 
foundry. Possibly the first concrete building in 
America was erected in Milton, Wisconsin, in 
1844 by Joseph Goodrich, formerly of Alfred, 
New York. Colonel Richard Dunbar of New 
York began to develop the springs at Wau- 
kesha in the late 1860's, and that city became 
known as the Saratoga of the West. 

In transportation, too, Wisconsin was influ- 
enced by New York. It was natural that a state 
which owed its rapid settlement to the prac- 
tical development of the steamboat in New 
York and to the famed Erie Canal, should 
emulate Empire State internal improvements. 
Morgan L. Martin, immigrant to Wisconsin 
from New York State, was the leading force 
behind the effort to develop a canal for the 
Fox-Wisconsin water way. New Yorkers, too, 
had a hand in securing Wisconsin’s railroads, 
both as capitalists and as operators. 

As for Wisconsia’s schools, churches, and 
other cultural institutions, they everywhere 
show the marks of New York influence. 
Michael Frank, the acknowledged ‘‘father of 
Wisconsin’s school system’? came to Southport 
(today Kenosha) from western New York. 
John Hiram Lathrop, first chancellor or presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, was born 
and raised in York State, as was Lyman Cope- 
land Draper, first secretary of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. New York men often had 
a say in Wisconsin church affairs of all de- 
nominations, such as in the founding of Nash- 
otah House by the Episcopalians in 1842 or 
the settling of a temperance colony of Baptists 
at Delavan in 1841. 

All of this does not mean, of course, that 
Wisconsin’s development should be credited 
solely to New York State. But it is necessary 
to remember that there was a framework of 
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New England and New York traditions under 
which Wisconsin settlers from two score foreign 
lands could begin life as Americans. The cul- 
ture upheld in Wisconsin by ingenious and 
aggressive Yorkers and Yankees, though broad- 
ened and enriched by the newcomers from 
Europe, is still essentially American. Wiscon- 
sin’s experiment in Americanization, carried on 
mainly in small agricultural communities, has 
perhaps been more successful and thorough 
because Wisconsin had so sturdy an underlying 
American pattern. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT— 

(Continued from page 323) 
that we requested permission to publish it in 
our Journal. 

What impressed the audience was that here 
was a speaker who had a high regard for their 
time and intelligence; that here was a man 
who sensed his opportunity as well as his re- 
sponsibility to give them something well- 
organized and helpful. Contrast this with the 
tiresome potpourri which is too often inflicted 
upon highly expectant audiences—just ramb- 
ling talk. There is the speaker who begins with, 
“On the train down here last night as I was 
trying to think of what I should talk about 
today, etc.’ Such appologies are not uncom- 
mon and we suspect listeners are not flattered. 

Except in rare cases speakers know of their 
obligation long in advance and have had ample 
time for preparation. People resent being taken 
lightly on any occasion. They spend time and 
money to get to meetings and are disinclined 
to warm up to a subject or cause if an ad- 
mission of unpreparedness is thrown at them 
at the outset. Time is precious these days and 
folks have the right to expect preparation and 
the satisfaction of being addressed as worth- 
while listeners, It is mighty poor public rela- 
tions technique to give any person the impres- 
sion that he is not considered important. 


TPS FOR TEACHERS— 
(Continued from page 326) 


fice, a little added effort on the part of the 
teacher may do much to establish permanent 
friendship with pupils and likewise with the 
homes. From a public relations point, it is 
sufficient to recall that what the child thinks of 
the teacher, the home thinks of the school. 
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Literacy in Geography 


hy Leavelva M. Bradbury 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 


a About two years ago, Dr. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, expressed the thought 
of many superintendents. ‘Apart from rather 
backward nations, we are more illiterate geog- 
taphically than any civilized nation I know. 
The reason is that we have never taught geog- 
raphy. Now there are a few exceptions in some 
places, but I mean that by and large we haven't 
taught geography to our children. Young 
people have stopped studying geography in 
about the seventh or eighth grade of the com- 
mon school—if they got that far—and for the 
most part they were taught geography up to 
that time in their school courses. If we can 
get out of that policy an intelligent understand- 
ing of the world on the part of those taught, 
I would like to know how to do it. So I would 
recommend that in some way throughout the 
secondary schools, and in the colleges and uni- 
versities a real emphasis now be laid upon ac- 
quainting American citizens with the realities 
of the world through intensive courses in 
geography. It is in these later years of the edu- 
cational scheme that the students have achieved 
the maturity necessary to an understanding ot 
the subject.” 


In our search for best measures to use in 
preparing our youth for community, national, 
and international life, we may have overlooked 
one of the instruments of training. It is worth 
our while to re-estimate the values of geog- 
raphy as an offering especially for secondary 
schools. The lack of fundamental geography 
was never more painfully evident than in the 
battle of isolationism in this country. Isolation 
is one thing this country cannot be accused of 
either economically or politically. 

The recognition of the subject in universi- 
ties and colleges has promoted the grade teach- 
ing, and it is making possible that which can 
be done in the high schools. It is unhesitatingly 
asserted that universities and colleges wil] 
always need to teach non-professional subject 
matter to teachers in training. This discussion 
will not bear on the later secondary work, but 
on the early secondary phases. It appears that 
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The lack of fundamental geography was 
never more painfully evident than in the 
battle of isolationism in this country. 





Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


the second cycle of geography may have place- 
ment in the high school. 

The value of high school geography will 
depend on the type involved. If it considers 
a mere mass of facts, it has no claim to recog- 
nition in a modern school. If the materials are 
such as to give learners ideas of an interpreta- 
tive type, ability to gain such ideas for them- 
selves, or to use them effectively, geography 
can make valuable contributions. In any esti- 
mate, the character of the attitudes that develop 
should be emphasized. If a class drills in mere 
place geography without interpretation, it is 
likely that the soul of the subject will be hid- 
den, and that hostile attitudes will develop. If 
courses give an increasing knowledge of other 
peoples and regions, the subject should justify 
itself, and the students should come to under- 
stand that not only the time when he lives, but 
the place where he lives is important. 


= CONTRIBUTIONS: What contributions can 
geography make to the so-called social sciences 
which deal more exclusively with man and 
man-made systems, conditions, and _ relation- 
ships? Geography in education deals primarily 
with interrelations between man and his nat- 
ural or earth environment. Efforts on the part 
of man to make adjustments to his natural 
surroundings are universal, changing, and they 
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involve some of the major problems of man. 
No other field of knowledge deals systemati- 
cally with these interrelations. In partial an- 
swer, a chapter from Dr. Bowman has been 
briefed* 


1. Geography emphasizes location—knowing 
where things are in living-relation to one 
another. 

2. Geography emphasizes measurement. The 
association with arithmetic is noticeable for 
without functional ideas of number, the work 
of the modern world could not go on, and 
thought would no longer be precise or com- 
municable as to precision. Examples of meas- 
urement in geography are the size of the earth, 
the relative sizes of lands and seas, distances 
of transportation, figures of population, 
amounts of power resources, and volumes of 
ore bodies. 

3. The features are plotted on maps accur- 
ately drawn to scale, a technical and condensed 
language, thus extending the comprehension 
beyond the horizon. 

Map-makers are human, and map _ projec- 
tions are never entirely satisfactory to their 
makers, but neither is the language of words 
satisfactory to express thoughts and emotions. 
The map is a responsibility of geography teach- 
ing as well as a contribution. Note that the 
American public has a love for maps and a 
growing literacy in using them. Our memories 
do not hold directions and distances for the 
Gilberts and the Marshalls, for Truk, or for 
Kiev to Kherson. There never has been a time 
when Americans have been more aware of the 
need of good maps than right now. Certainly, 
the physical maps will not be outmoded. 
Although values adhere to a political map, the 
atlas and the wall map on which the political 
features are subordinated to the physical fea- 
tures may well be favored by schoolmen. 

4. The earth has diversity, but it is a ra- 
tional diversity. Tropical forests are where we 
expect them to be. Arctic wastes confirm our 
reasoning as to the distribution of heat on a 
spherical earth. Thales of Miletus, 600 B.C., 
brought order to many facts by suggesting the 
five zones. A climate map of today is vastly 
more accurate, detailed, and useful, but like 
the map of the zones, it places facts in rational 
order. 


_ * Bowman, Isaiah: Geography in Relation to the Social 
Sciences, Sribners, 1934. 
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Classification of natural features character- 
izes the modern from the medieval world. By 
common consent, the birth of science in its 
modern phase dates from the publication in 
1543 of The Revolution of the Heavenly 
Spheres by Copernicus. Principles of scientific 
order influenced studies that were more di- 
rectly concerned with man’s activities. If law 
and order prevailed and could be discerned 
throughout the physical world, then might they 
obtain and be discerned for human society? So 
we have books entitled principles of economics 
or principles of sociology. Few lines of think- 
ing have had more effect on the modern world 
than the powerful rationalist current in the 
progress of the natural sciences. 

5. The world is made up of regions unified 
within their general territory and with their 
significant conditions. Examples in daily speech 
are the dairy region, the cotton country. Within 
a region, social and community life have a 
somewhat similar economic basis. Since the 
tasks of life are solved for the most part on a 
community basis, the principles of social and 
community life according to the psychologists 
are undefeatable. Thus what builds up com- 
munity or regional life is worthy; that which 
is hurtful, extinguishes by so much the means 
whereby the community lives. Freedom from 
want, or from fear, or from ignorance is not 
a gift but a conquest that each generation 
makes anew. 

6. Perhaps the idea that hovers over all the 
progress of geography is that of a unified 
world. The winds that blow over the United 
States are not American-made. La Blache main- 
tained that geography contributes to the study 
of mankind, a needed emphasis on things as 
wholes, and that comparative study of the near 
and remote in time and place may save one 
from narrow arrogance. The present conflict 
has bearing on whether the world shall be con- 
trolled from one or two centers or whether it 
shall not. 


= CONTENT: What content of geography has 
available materials that are appropriate to high 
school use? 

Current materials, study with atlases, other 
visual aids, are accepted as part of the year's 
expectation. Such may occupy even a large part 
in the planning of the informed teacher. Since 
in many ways, the education of boys and girls 
below the age of eighteen should remain civ- 
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ilian, organized courses also deserve clear place. 

Deserving of attention is a course in Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. “Geography 
has no more important role than that of in- 
terpreter to government and society of data 
that bear upon the duration of natural re- 
sources and their best use in view of future 
needs, not the remote future, for which we 
are not wise enough to see far ahead, but the 
future in which our children will be blessed or 
cursed by our acts.” 

A second field of useful content appears as 
our own country. The first study of the United 
States lies in the fifth grade, and its content is 
—or should be—simple. High schools texts 
with regional organization are available, and 
a comprehension of American regionalism will 
serve the welfare of the whole. 

The United States while having its own in- 
terests is a part of the world. It may be on the 
outside of the great land island of Eurasia and 
Africa. The continents of North America, 
South America, and Australia may appear as 
islands around the great central land mass. 
Then, we must reckon with our place as it is in 
reality. One of the approaches to a world view 
is through economic geography. Such a survey 
shows no one part of the world as having all 
the advantages and the good supplies. A course 
in economic geography appears adapted to the 
junior or senior year of high school. 

Three possible courses have been suggested. 
The writer has not sufficiently studied the re- 
cent materials in earth science courses that are 
arranged for high school study. However, if 
there are not appropriate materials dealing with 
major land forms—plains, plateaus, mountains, 
—with vegetations and climates, it is a weak- 
ness in the curriculum. Mathematical geography 
is too briefly treated in most texts, hence, such 
teaching must be augmented by oral teaching 
and pamphlets. 

“Since the curriculum of American schools 
is primarily a reading program, success in 
school subjects depends largely upon the pupil’s 
ability to read with accuracy and understand- 
ing. High schools, both junior and senior, have 
come to be filled with pupils in all states of 
development who are of secondary school age. 
Dr. Gates estimated the reading ability of 
junior and high school population about as fol- 
lows: At least 1 per cent are mere third grade 
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readers. About 4 to 5 per cent fall below the 
reading ability required for grades four to six. 
Probably 15 per cent or more fall clearly below 
the minimum level required for eighth grade 
work. At least 25 per cent lack the reading 
ability called for in the typical eleventh and 
twelfth grade programs.” A geography teacher 
searches diligently for varied levels in reading. 


= BEYOND SCHOOL LITERACY: Beyond the lit- 
eracy possible to most high school students, 
there must be leaders in geographical under- 
standings. In the comprehensive design of Ger- 
man expansionism, no part of the world is 
omitted, and its ideology embodies that a na- 
tion should be run by men able to command 
on the bases of competent staff work of trained 
and patriotic specialists. Totalitarian ideas in- 
clude ‘‘exaltation of a leader, an extravagant 
laudation of the peoples of such states, and 
the idea of supernational mission of their cul- 
tures to the world”, but deeper than these lies 
the idea of Lebensraum that unites groups, 
classes, factions, and sections of Nazidom. A 
settlement of the current war can lead only to 
another unless account is taken of the attitude 
favoring military conquest based on planned 
expansion and an assiduous study of the earth 
and its resources to accomplish that end. 


Any sort of world order requires a territorial 
pattern of political areas as its base. To set up 
and keep running a world pattern ordered to 
mutual good-will will take an understanding 
of the earth and its resources and conditions 
at least equal to that possessed by those who 
use knowledge and power solely for selfish 
advantage. The world of material resources 
and conditions underwrites the world of ideas. 
To achieve a stable society will require all the 
information and the morality available—and 
they will be scanty enough. “When food and 
clothing are sufficiently provided for, honor 
and disgrace can be distinguished; and when 
granaries are full, the people will know good 
manners. That civilization which makes the 
fullest possible use of human ingenuity and 
intelligence in search of truth in order to con- 
trol nature and transform matter for the serv- 
ice of mankind, to liberate the human spirit 
from ignorance, superstition, and slavery to the 
forces of nature, and to reform social and pol- 
itical institutions for the benefit of the great- 
est number—such a civilization is highly ideal- 
istic and spiritual.” 





Friendly Cooperation 


between Agriculture and Education 


We are happy to have had the opportunity 
to meet with the educators to discuss our com- 
mon problems” was the usual comment from 
agriculturalists following the state-wide joint 
meeting between representatives of agriculture 
and education in Madison on January 29. On 
behalf of education, the Committee on Public 
Relations and the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the WEA jointly planned 
and sponsored the parley with representatives 
of agricultural organizations of the state. 

Following a luncheon, Asher Hobson, Chair- 
man of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin, pre- 
sented the problems confronting agriculture 
and William C. Hansen, President of Stevens 
Point State Teachers College, discussed the edu- 
cational problems of the rural areas. At 2:00 
p. m. the assembly divided into five groups 
in order to freely and frankly consider the 
issues proposed by the speakers. At 4:00 p. m. 
all reassembled for a summation period at 
which reports were made by representatives of 
agriculture and education. 

Of the 218 present, 72 represented 34 rural 
agricultural organizations and five rural jour- 
nals; 44 spoke for the State Department of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
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This conference is one of a series sponsored 
by the Committee on Public Relations 
for a better understanding between groups. 


ment, and the College of Agriculture; and 92 
represented the public schools. Besides the oft- 
cials of the WEA the schools were represented 
largely by county superintendents, county nor- 
mal principals, supervising teachers, heads ot 
rural training departments of the state teach- 
ers colleges, and sectional and local presidents. 

In June the WEA held a joint conference 
with industry in Milwaukee and plans are now 
under way for similar meetings with labor be- 
fore the end of the school year. The purpose 
of the entire program is to cultivate a better 
understanding of the inter-related problems of 
the various groups of society. 


AGRICULTURE SPEAKS: With each passing 
decade agriculture occupies a smaller segment 
of our total economy. This is a harsh fact. It 
is of importance to educators and farmers alike. 
Agriculture receives a declining portion of the 
national income. The farm population is grow- 
ing smaller. Net income from farming to per- 
sons on farms was— 


12.4 percent of the national income on_ the 
average for the five year period 1910-1914 

16.6 percent for the war year 1918 

14.9 percent for the boom year 1919 


These two years probably correspond closely, 
from the standpoint of artificial price influences 
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with the years 1942 and 1943. In 1942 and 
1943 the percentage was 9.5. The important 
thing to remember is that during the last two 
years, agriculture’s most prosperous years in 
two decades, farmers have received from farm- 
ing less than 10 percent of the national income. 

The farm population is declining. Not only 
relatively but absolutely. In the period 1910- 
1914 slightly more than 32,000,000 people 
lived on farms. In 1943 it is estimated that 
there were slightly less than 28,000,000 people 
earning a livelihood from farming. To put the 
matter in summary fashion, one can say that 
there are less people living on farms now than 
has been the case for several decades. A declin- 
ing farm population coupled with an increas- 
ing national population causes agriculture’s per- 
centage of the total to fall off at an alarming 
rate. In 1910-1914 agriculture accounted for 
34 percent of the nation’s total. In 1943 agri- 
culture’s estimated share was around 20 percent. 

If one puts income and population together 
one finds that one-fifth of the population re- 
ceives from farming less than one-tenth of the 
national income. These figures emphasize two 
developments. 

(1) That a larger and larger portion of our 
population is engaging in pursuits other 
than farming. 

(2) Farm income, dollar for dollar, is not keep- 


ing pace with the incomes of the non-farm 
portion of the population. 


There is another feature of farm income de- 
serving of attention here. In some quarters 
much is made of the fact that farm income in 
1942 exceeded the previous all-time high of 
1919. To be sure, farmers had good incomes 
in 1942. They had good incomes in 1943. 
Both years in turn set new high records for 
volume of production. In both years heavy 
yields were accompanied by fairly good prices. 
Ordinarily large crops bring low unit prices. 
But in 1942 and 1943 large crops sold for good 
prices. It takes a war to produce that rare com- 
bination. Much to sell at acceptable prices 
means good farm incomes. But even so net 
farm income from farming was only 3 percent 
higher in 1942 than in 1919. What most 
people don’t know is that farmers gave the 
nation and the world 42 percent more goods 
in 1942 than in 1919 for about the same 
amount of money. That is not all. There were 
approximately 3 million less people on farms 
in 1942 than in 1919. I have no hesitancy in 
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expressing the belief that no other large eco- 
nomic group has contributed so much, dollar 
for dollar or man for man, in this war as com- 
pared to the last war, as has the farmer. 

What is the significance of all this to edu- 
cators? I can think of some things that seem 
worth mentioning. Less people on farms, more 
people in the cities tends, I assume, to center 
emphasis on the educational needs of urban 
groups. 

If agriculture continues to receive a decreas- 
ing portion of the national income there is 
grave question whether the tax base in rural 
districts will yield sufficiently to meet educa- 
tional needs of the open country. It is highly 
important to non-farm people that these needs 
be met. Goodly numbers of the farm youth be- 
come city dwellers. I assume that their standing 
as citizens of cities is determined in part, at 
least by the quality of their rural schooling. 

OR x 


Agriculture has always supplied industry and 
commerce with a fair proportion of its recruits. 
It will continue to do so. Farm families will 
continue to increase in population numbers 
faster than rural areas can absorb the increase. 
The farm population reproduction rate is 
almost twice that of the urban population. 
Here are some figures that impress me. 

In 1870 one-half of all workers were engaged 
in agriculture. 

In 1940 one-fifth of all workers were engaged 
in agriculture. 


During the same period agricultural produc- 
tion continued at about the same per capita 
level for the population as a whole. That is, 
in 1940 one-fifth of all workers produced about 
as many farm products for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, as did one-half 
the workers 70 years earlier. This increased 
farm production per man hour is being speeded 
up during the war. Technological improve- 
ments will continue to spread the labor of one 
man over more acres. Farm youth will continue 
to seek occupational outlets in cities. This 
established movement has its educational im- 
pacts. 
* kek OK 

Should cooperation be taught in the schools ? 
While there is considerable question as to 
whether the legislature should prescribe in de- 
tail the teaching of the applied arts and sci- 
ences, it does seem as if cooperation has become 
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sufficiently established to merit consideration 
as one of the several types of business opera- 
tions. I believe it should receive attention pro- 
vided teachers qualified to handle the subject 
are available. 

Since the greater portion of the cooperation 
in this state is practiced by farmers in the sale 
of their products, it seems highly essential that 
those who teach the subject know something 
about the marketing problems cooperation is 
designed to meet—quality programs, grades 
and standards, marketing methods, and chan- 
nels. I feel that educators will say that this 
really is asking too much. 


= EDUCATION SPEAKS: One of the goals 
toward which we have always labored in Amer- 
ican education is the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity for all children. We have fallen 
far short of this goal, but we are nearer it today 
than we were 25 years ago and much nearer 
than 50 years ago. Equal educational opportu- 
nity is, of necessity, an objective of democratic 
society, for in a democratic society each indi- 
vidual counts. Education in a democracy must 
recognize the ideal of the sacredness of each 
personality. It must recognize the individual 
worth of each boy and girl. It must recognize 
the freedom of choice, the freedom of enter- 
prise which is the prerogative of each citizen, 
young or old, in a democracy. In an ideal 
democratic society the educational opportunity 
of the individual should be limited only by his 
capacity and his ambition. We hear a great deal 
about the waste of natural resources caused by 
war—but we have wasted untold human te- 
sources in America because we have failed to 
provide adequate educational opportunity for 
all the children of all the people. I am not re- 
ferring here only to the meager and inadequate 
school facilities provided for the colored boys 
and girls in the South. There have been plenty 
of instances of inadequate educational opportu- 
nities for white children in Wisconsin. We 
needn't go so far from home. 


=" HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS: Growing right 
out of that question we have another one 
which is important in Wisconsin because in our 
state only a comparatively small area of agri- 
cultural land lies within high school district 
boundaries. If the farmers are dissatisfied with 
the facilities or offerings or the policies of the 
high school in their community they are almost 
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powerless to make any changes,—this in the 
face of the fact that they may be in a large way 
supporting that high school thru the payment 
of non-resident tuition. I point to it as a mod- 
ern example of “taxation without representa- 
tion.”” The remedy would lie in bringing all 
land in the state within the boundaries of a 
high school district. Would that be more or 
less desirable than our present system? When- 
ever any attempt has been made to include 
more land in high school districts the opposi- 
tion has usually come from the rural areas, 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that the high 
schools depend so largely upon property taxes 
for support. Wisconsin voters will have an 
opportunity in April to decide whether they 
wish to place a 2 mill state tax on all property 
in the state for the support of high schools on 
an attendance basis. If the vote is favorable on 
this referendum it will, to a degree, have the 
effect of placing all property in the state in one 
large high school district, so that all areas will 
have to contribute to the support of high 
schools whether or not any students reside in 
them. This April referendum may be very im- 
portant to Wisconsin farmers. As far as total 
property taxes are concerned, some agricultural 
areas would be affected favorably,—others un- 
favorably by the levying of such a state tax. 
It would, of course, not affect in any way the 
problem I suggested above. High schools 
would still be administered by the present dis- 
trict boards and the farmers whose children 
attend them would have no voice in their 
management. 

= VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: [| have referred 
several times to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Providing the facilities for such educa- 
tional opportunity is not enough. The boy who 
does not attend school can’t get much benefit 
from it. In this enlightened and progressive 
state 35% of the rural pupils do not attend 
school beyond the eighth grade. Of the 65% 
who do attend city or village high schools, 
approximately 25% drop out before complet- 
ing high school. While in the urban areas 
87% of the eighth grade graduates go on to 
high school. Some of you may think that the 
failure of rural youth to attend high school may 
be due to residing at great distances from high 
schools in some of our northern counties. The 
facts of the case are that in some of our north- 
ern counties where good transportation systems 

(Turn to page 339) 
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New Law 


Governs Teachers’ Contracts 


ms The continuing contract law will soon be 
operative. The full context of Section 39.45 
reads: 


CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, (1) 
The term ‘teacher’ as used in this section shall mean 
and include any person who holds a teacher's cer- 
tificate issued by the state superintendent of schools 
or a Classification status under the state board of vo- 
cational and adult education and whose legal em- 
ployment requires such certificate of classification 
status, excepting part-time teachers and teachers em- 
ployed by any local board of vocational and adult 
education in any city of the first class and excepting 
teachers employed by any board of school directors 
in any city of the first class created and existing 
under chapter 459, laws of 1907, as amended. 

“(2) All teachers as defined in this section shall 
be given written notice of renewal or refusal of his 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during which said 
teacher holds a contract by the managing body or 
other proper officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such notice is 
given on or before April 1, the contract of teaching 
service then in force shall be continued for the ensu- 
ing school year. A teacher receiving a notice of re- 
newal of contract for the ensuing year from the 
employing board or proper officer, or a teacher who 
does not receive a notice of renewal or refusal of his 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1, shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 following. No teach- 
ers shall be employed or dismissed except by a 
majority vote of the full membership of the manag- 
ing body or board. Nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent the modification or termination of a contract by 
mutual agreement of the teacher and the school 
board. 


It should be noted that the first subsection 
makes it applicable to all of the state except 
the city of Milwaukee. The Welfare Commit- 
tee and officers hope that teachers understand 
its provisions. It is not a tenure law and has 
none of the characteristics of tenure. It was 
designed for a dual purpose; the first being 
to do away with the uncertainty of re-employ- 
ment by requiring boards to give notice of 
renewal or non-renewal of contracts on or be- 
fore April 1; the second, teachers must notify 
boards no later than April 15 whether or not 
their contracts are accepted. 

Should a board fail to notify a teacher by 
April 1 regarding the ensuing year’s employ- 
ment such teacher's contract shall be considered 
in force for the following year. 

In its report to the Representative Assembly 
the Welfare Committee suggested a certain 
amount of forbearance regarding the operation 
of the law. It may take some time before it 
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operates smoothly. This may not be attributable 
to complexities in the law but the fact that 
everybody is so busy nowadays with war and 
the problems of their own business that a 
simple new law may escape public attention. 
Your committee asks that teachers help edu- 
cate school boards regarding the provisions of 
the law as well as to abide by these provisions 
themselves. 


COOPERATION— 
(Continued from page 338) 

have been developed, as for instance Polk 
County, the percentage of rural youth in high 
school runs over 90% while in some of our 
more densely populated areas in southern and 
eastern Wisconsin where there are excellent 
farms close to good high schools the percentage 
of rural youth in high school is below the 
average for the state. 


A FEW SUMMATION REMARKS 
It was brought out that the solution of the 
problem should be closer parent-teacher rela- 
tionship on what is going on in the school dis- 
trict. One thing that is needed by the farm 
people is a better public understanding of the 
social and economic problems of the farmers. 


The next point discussed was how we could 
get an increase in the supply of teachers and I 
who have spent my lifetime fiddling around 
with education was quite delighted when a 
farm representative said the real answer to it 
was to decide that the kid was as important as 
the other things on the farm and we should 
spend as much on teachers to give the kids the 
same opportunity we give the other animals! 


It is unique—educators and farmers getting 
together, and how wonderful it would be if 
more of these meetings could be had in the 
cities and in the country where the country and 
urban people get together and discuss their 
problems. 


In conclusion this has been a very pleasant 
occasion for the rural people as well as for you 
teachers. I know you teachers have enjoyed 
meeting and rubbing elbows with what we call 
the “‘salt of the earth.” 





Rehabilitating Sociai Studies 


by Alice Drake 


La Crosse State Teachers College 


m In areas where farmers are always poor and 
continue to get poorer by constant inthrusts 
of circumstance, such as drought or depression, 
wise governmental policy has been to rehabili- 
tate them. On the other hand, and paradoxically, 
it is believed that goals and demands of poor 
farmers expand while their purses contract. In 
this story lies an analogy to social-studies-teach- 
ing in our rural schools. Counties have always 
had barren spots in this teaching area. Today 
with a major educational depression at hand, 
naturally teaching becomes poorer. And again, 
paradoxically, never has half of the nation’s 
youth needed social understanding more. Let’s 
rehabilitate: 

And as any rural rehabilitation agent might, 
let us begin by describing the area, determin- 
ing causes, examining obstacles, and then, 
lastly, by setting up a program for “moving 
out’ in an educational way. 


= DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA: These nonde- 
script, down-at-the-heel social studies classes 
have several factors in common. Although 
variations may occur, the question-answer tech- 
nique will be the routine method. Before class, 
questions will be given to the children—answers 
for which will be given in textbook pages, 
teacher-announced. Later in class the answers 
will be given mechanically with much reliance 
on the author’s words and phrases. Occasion- 
ally, for a heady moment, some child may ask 
a question or suggest an idea of his own, and 
momentarily textbook facts cease to be gods. 

Time allotment for the class varies. Usually 
a testing period extending from ten to twenty 
minutes and a study period from forty to fifty 
minutes are listed for upper grades. Non- 
challenged children, however, seldom conform 
to time allotments for study. Rote answers can 
be prepared in very short time, and the rest of 
the period may be spent in a variety of aimless 
pursuits. 

What else about these farm children in the 
social studies classes? In numbers there may 
be from one to eight, likely not more. Some 
among them have always been socially under- 
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Essentials of a broader program will in- 
clude many more opportunities for prac- 
ticing social and cooperative activities, 


privileged—today, more so. Labor problems on 
farms have caused children to have more home 
responsibilities. Consequently, they are more 
often alone, see neighbor’s children less fre- 
quently, and attend school and church fewer 
days. Although the winter season may bring 
lightened work, it may not augment the situa- 
tion in a number of areas owing to abandon- 
ment of snow-removal programs and the farm- 
er’s regard for his old car. Instability of a third 
of America’s farm people is another factor. 
This group is ‘‘on the move” sufficiently to be 
rightly regarded as members of no community. 
Children of these rovers appear from time to 
time in social-studies-classes. Because of con- 
stantly needing to adjust to new neighbor- 
hoods, new schools, and new children, their 
lives are abnormal ones. It may be assumed 
that the majority of ‘on the move’’ parents 
are too much preoccupied with moving, 
settling, money getting, and plotting the next 
move to know or care much about what chil- 
dren are thinking. 


@ CAUSES OF POVERTY IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAMS: There are several causes for pov- 


erty in rural school social studies. Some teach- 
ers establish a routine performance. After fol- 
lowing it for a short time, they do not want 
to change. Who wants an upheaval anyhow, 
especially when things are easy and going 
smoothly ? What’s worse, some among them are 
skeptical! Supervisory conferences, demonstra- 
tion of better methods, helps from group meet- 
ings, or bulletin letters alike fall under their 
disdainful glances.* 

There is another group, (probably the larg- 
est of all) labeled as misfits in this work, with 
whom there is nothing fundamentally wrong. 
They, like the best of the rehabilitated farmers, 
need only tools, guidance, and sympathy to 
start efficient programs of real social living in 
classrooms. 

Downright incompetence of some teachers 
is another factor in poverty in social studies. 
They do not know. They have little knowledge 


* Holbrook, Sabra, Children Object, Viking Press. 
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of children and their social needs, or of the 
world about them. Like baby birds in a nest, 
they have small conception of their own plum 
tree, let alone the hedges. Among this impover- 
ished minority will be a small number who 
blindly believe that their professional certifica- 
tion gives them license to command and exact. 
Among such, fair play, fine comradeship, tol- 
erance, and sympathetic understanding — all 
parts of the democratic ideal can find no 
beginning. * 

On the other hand, county programs too 
tightly drawn and administered may handicap 
a really efficient teacher. Such programs can be 
so filled with curriculum-hodge-podge that a 
rural teacher's day is ground to dust. Rote 
learning is about the only recourse for children 
when curricula is crowded with hundreds of 
topics, upon which factual examinations will 
be given. 

Reactionary school board members and pa- 
trons may also be vital factors in educational 
poverty. Their demands for maintenance of the 
status quo, come what will, may hinder teach- 
ers who are short in courage and convictions. 

Among the various causes of poverty may be 
other basic ones at work at the core: the grad- 
uation of poorly trained persons from training 
institutions, inefficient persons securing posi- 
tions on the strength of local favoritism, rural 
schools raided of their best teachers by village 
and city units which pay more, and schools too 
small to make a social program effective. 


= OBSTACLES TO REHABILITATING THE SO- 
CIAL STUDIES PROGRAM: Every cause listed is 


an obstacle to getting good results from social 
studies. A glance at the list shows clearly that 
no simple solution exists. Yet are the difficul- 
ties insurmountable? Rural rehabilitation agents 
frankly admit that they begin programs with a 
majority of their problems not cleared out. And 
why not? 

Man has always gone out into the world, 
pushed by urges and desires to find a better 
way. His search has been the spotlight to 
human progress. ‘‘Let’s start out,” they say. For 
the social studies teachers it is as simple as that, 
—at first. 


= THE MOVING OUT PROGRAM: There are va- 
rious ways to move out to better programs. In 
each these principles must hold: (1) Memor- 
tized textbook abstractions must go; (2) Speed 
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is not a primary factor in any sort of progress. 


One slow-going first move may well be that 
of stock-taking. Consider each child’s attitudes, 
habits, ideals, ambitions. Let the teacher take 
stock of her own as well. Write such conclu- 
sions in a note book. A second move may grow 
out of the first. For enhancing teacher under- 
standing, a cooperative class discussion on 
these points might follow: (1) their learnings 
in social studies—satisfactory or otherwise, (2) 
their opinions of the values of this study in 
the United States today, (3) their opinions of 
the books being studied, (4) their ideas con- 
cerning responsibilities about understanding 
what they read and discuss, (5) their own 
difficulties in the work. 


Goals for individual children or for the 
class may be deduced by thoughtful reconsid- 
eration of the facts gathered; and incidentally 
the teacher may see that her old procedures for 
meeting these objectives do not make sense. 


The second move naturally will depend upon 
goals in the mind of the teacher. Should a 
goal be “to improve study habits’, she may 
shift from questions to a list of topics. The 
teacher and children may read a topic, guess 
at its implications, tell what they already know 
about it, and decide whether their information 
is adequate. If they believe it worthwhile to 
get more help, consulting books and news- 
papers, and locating source materials will fol- 
low. Children and teacher may read a section 
together, establish the major idea, state it in 
their words, and make a note of it for refer- 
ence later. Children may be encouraged to 
think of an idea or a question in relation to 
the topic and to make a parallel note. Study 
lessons may continue for several days. 

The third move may be a class conference 
for the purpose of learning what to do in a 
discussion period. The teacher may explain, 
demonstrate, and have children practice such 
points as these: (1) use of notes in a discus- 
sion, (2) reading quotations to support discus- 
sion points, giving due credit to the source 
used, (3) ways to present pictorial materials, 
(4) use of maps and chalk sketches, (5) mean- 
ing of courteous listening and courteous dis- 
agreeing. Time should be given for the re- 
reading and rethinking of notes, and for as- 
sembling all materials. The assumption through- 
out is this: if children have something to say, 
and if they understand that something, the 
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discussion which follows will cease to be a 
deadly routine performance and become instead 
a spirited, interesting interchange of ideas. 

If first moves are successful, a more com- 
plex one may be attempted. With guidance, 
children may set up their own topics or ques- 
tions and do the necessary research for mate- 
rials to help them arrive at solutions. This ac- 
count of a teacher's procedures may illustrate: 
She began work on the county-prescribed topic, 
“History of Democracy’, by reading books from 
the rural school and state traveling libraries. 
From this reading, she made a short outline of 
minimum essentials she’d expect from the 
group. While doing this reading, she had 
marked and put aside the best books; she had 
located pictures: great Americans of long ago 
and of today, old framed ones of historical 
significance; she had clipped appropriate news- 
paper articles; she had collected reproductions 
of some of America’s famous documents. Later 
she arranged them for a bulletin board and 
table exhibit. First lesson—informal and con- 
versational—were around the things exhibited. 

Later, a class conference was held. They 
began by talking about men in the community 
who were in the armed services. In the midst 
of stories about uncles and brothers, the teacher 
asked what they were fighting for and was told 
that it was for democracy. 

Then she asked, “Do Japanese and Germans 
have democracies?” 

“No, they are ruled by dictators’, said the 
class. 

“How do we happen to have this form of 
government instead of one like theirs?” 

No answer. 

The teacher continued, ‘Do you believe that 
American children should know?” 

Their ‘"Yes” was genuine and unanimous. 

“Why?” parried the teacher. 

“We will vote sometime.” ‘So we'll know 
if we ever have to fight.” “We don’t want to 
be like Germans,—Hitler tells them all they 
know,” were some of the answers. 

“You seem to think the problem worthwhile. 
State it. I'll write it.” 

One child stated, “Where did Democracy 
in the United States come from?” 

The teacher now suggested that it would be 
easier to study if broken into smaller problems. 
These questions, phrased in the children’s own 
way followed: (Later, they established that 
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each question had relevance to the main prob- 
lem) (1) What is a democracy? (2) What 
has a constitution to do with a democracy? (3) 
What is a totalitarian country? (4) Can a 
country have a democracy and a king too? (5) 
Who first thought of it? (6) Did we get a 
democracy in 1776 or 1789? (7) Is our de- 
mocracy like that of the Swiss or the Greeks? 
(8) Did we get our democracy by the Revolu- 
tionary War? 

The next undertaking was the cooperative 
one of finding sources which would give an- 
swers. Exhibited materials were brought to the 
class by children. The children quoted sources, 
and the teacher carefully listed them on a sel- 
dom-used-blackboard. They were encouraged 
to add to this bibliography by consulting radio 
guides, by asking parents for further informa- 
tion, by searching through farm journals, and 
by examining old copies of Junior Reviews and 
Weekly Readers. 


= SUMMARY: All suggestions given thus far 
have been for teachers who have fallen into a 
rut or who have lost perspective, but who may 
wish to take steps away from deadly rote per- 
formances, if a way of starting is known. The 
essentials of a simple program therefore have 
included ways to begin child study, to estab- 
lish sensible aims, to improve study and dis- 
cussions, and ways to guide children in planning 
assignments. 

Obviously, the essentials of a broader pro- 
gram will include many more opportunities for 
practicing social and cooperative activities. 
Many interested and progressive rural teachers 
have organized such programs with gratifying 
results in the social understanding and behavior 
of children. 


* Reliance on Waring, P. A. and Teller, W. M., Roots in 
the Earth. Harper 1943, for Sociological points. 
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Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn't always been easy or comfortable. We believe you understand the 
reasons, and we appreciate your patience, your good-humored acceptance of 
inconvenience. 


And we’d like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond whos we're 
able to offer today. That's why we print the picture below. 


It will give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you — how we're 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future railroad 
travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 





It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest 
transportation the world has ever seen. 
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The Home and School 





Future Teachers 
to Hear Officers 


With the desire and intention of having 
students in Wisconsin teacher-training institu- 
tions become better acquainted with the objects 
and program of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers before they begin class- 
room teaching, the officers and board of man- 
agers of the Congress have approved a program 
of cooperation with these schools. 

As a result, A. W. Zellmer, chairman of 
school education for the Congress, has re- 
ceived and accepted invitations for Parent- 
Teacher representatives to speak at county nor- 
mal schools and state teachers colleges. 

Approximately 28,000 local PTAs are lo- 
cated in all states, in the District of Columbia, 
and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Con- 
sequently, it is probable that most teachers 
will have some association with the organiza- 
tion during their professional careers. Whether 
this experience will be pleasant or a nuisance 
—a professional help and a gratifying experi- 
ence, or an added burden—will depend to a 
considerable extent on the teachers’ attitude 
and their understanding of the aims, purpose, 
and procedures of the organization, its poten- 
tialities, and its limitations. 

With this in mind, the Wisconsin Congress 
has designated the following persons to rep- 
resent the organization at meetings in teacher- 
training institutions: 

Mrs. George A. Chatterton, president; Mrs. R. W. 
Mills, first vice-president; Mrs. O. L. Falk, secre- 
tary; A. W. Zellmer, school education chairman; 
Mrs. Stanley Ashby, legislative chairman; Mrs. R. L. 
Brouette, eighth district president; Miss Katherine 
O’Brien, tenth district president, and Mrs. William 
L. Doudna, publicity chairman. 


Schools from which invitations have been received, 
and for which invitations have been accepted, are: 


County Normal Schools 


Green—Monroe—Howard Teasdale, principal. 
Buffalo-Alma—F. H. Hake, principal. 
Columbia—Columbus—M. R. Goodell, principal. 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


Outagamie—Kaukauna—W. P. Hagman, principal. 
Taylor—Medford—August Newman, principal. 
Waushara—Wautoma—E. J. Fitzpatrick, principal. 
Ashland—Ashland—A. J. McDermott, principal. 
Door-Kewaunee—Algoma—Quincy Doudna, prin- 
cipal. 
Racine-Kenosha—Union Grove—A. J. Smith, prin- 
cipal. 
Marinette—Marinette—Adolph Winther, principal. 
Polk-St. Croix Falls—L. Heinsohn, principal. 
Dunn—Menominee—F. W. Jungek, principal. 
Wood-Wisconsin Rapids—A. W. Zellmer, prin- 
cipal. . 


State Teachers Colleges 
Milwaukee—Frank E. Baker, president. 
Oshkosh—Forrest R. Polk, president. 
Stevens Point—William C. Hansen, president. 
Platteville—C. O. Newlun, president. 
Superior—R. C. Williams, president. 
Eau Claire—W. R. Davies, president. 
Also Stout Institute, Menominee—B. E. Nelson, 
president. 
The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is deeply appreciative of this opportunity to visit and 
meet with*the-faculties and students of these schools. 


m The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is among the organizations repre- 
sented on a joint committee planning for the 
Institute on Professional and Public Relations. 
to be held July 11 and 12 at the University of 
Wisconsin. The Institute is designed for all 
professional educational workers, members of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, school board mem- 
bers, civic leaders, and all other persons inter- 
ested in the improvement of understanding and 
cooperation between the schools and the public. 


@ Teachers are expected to find considerable inter- 
est in the Parent-Teachers’ sectional meeting at the 
convention of the Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association in Green Bay on March 31. The 
meeting will open with a luncheon at 12:15 p.m. 
in the YMCA. Teachers wishing to attend other 
sectional meetings will be free to do so at 1:45, 
and those not wishing to attend the luncheon will 
be welcome at the program, which will begin 
at 12:45. 

The program: 

12:15 p. m., luncheon. 

12:45 p. m., address of welcome, Mrs. George 
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Chatterton, president of the Wisconsin Congress. 

1. p. m., address, “Major Needs of Minors,” A. 
W. Zellmer, principal, Wood County Normal 
School, Wisconsin Rapids. 

1:45 p. m., community sing, led by Mrs. Le- 
Baron Austin, State PTA music chairman. 

2 p. m., “Information Please” discussion, State 
PTA Board members. 

A question box will be posted at the dining 
room entrance. The questions will be answered 
during the 2 p. m. discussion period. 

Reservations for the luncheon, at 85¢ each, may 
be made with Mrs. Lars Thune, 1160 Shawano 
Ave., Green Bay, Wis. Reservations must be made 
before March 29. The hostess group will be the 
Green Bay Council of Parents and Teachers, of 
which Mrs. Clyde Johnston is president, Mrs. Perry 
A. Newport, Appleton, is sectional chairman. 





New Text Book 


w The Parent-Teacher Organization —Its 
Origins and Development. By National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers—Published Janu- 
ary, 1944. 

As the parent-teacher association has so much 
to offer the teacher, especially the new teacher, 
a certain amount of instruction on the parent- 
teacher movement is an essential part of teacher 
training. Leading teacher training institutions 
have recognized this fact by incorporating some 
consideration of this topic in the curriculum. 
Satisfactory instructional materials, however, 
have been lacking. There has been a steadily 
increasing demand for authentic source mate- 
rial. This book is designed to meet this long 
felt need. Although it has been prepared pri- 
marily for use in teacher training institutions, 
school administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers in service will also find it helpful in clarify- 
ing their positions in relation to the local 
parent-teacher association. Parent-Teacher lead- 
ders, too, will find herein helpful suggestions 
concerning the relation of the professional edu- 
cator to the parent-teacher organization, so that 
this natural partnership in the interests of the 
child may be harmonious, satisfying, and effec- 
tive—each individual serving to the extent of 
his personal abilities and in the capacity in 
which his greatest contribution can be made. 

Contributors to this text book include Min- 
netta A. Hastings, National President, Parents 
and Teachers; Charl Ormand Williams, Direc- 
tor of Field Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and John E. Anderson, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 

The National Congress expects to have a 
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study outline for use in connection with this 
textbook available April 1st of this year. The 
outline is being prepared by experts in the field 
of curriculum planning. 





The Future Begins Today 
by Agnes Samuelson 


Chairman, Committee on School Education 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


School education is a major area in the pro- 
gram of work of a vast volunteer army of over 
two and one-half million men and women. 
Pledged to the care, education, and protection 
of children, this army is known nationally as 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and locally as the P.T.A. Perhaps you yourself 
are active in the ranks of this army and if so, 
you know how deeply it is consecrated to its 
mission. 

The program of the school-education divi- 
sion is geared to the present emergency, but at 
the same time it looks to postwar needs. Here 
are the goals: to help solve the teacher shortage 
problem, to gain pe finer support for schools 
in wartime, to improve the conditions for 
teaching, to enrich the curriculum in terms of 
new needs, to bring about closer community 
relationships, and to develop articulate leader- 
ship on behalf of education. 

Supply the P.T.A.’s with the ammunition 
needed for the attack on indifference, inertia, 
defeatism, disunity, and opposition. Concen- 
trate on program, personnel, and finance—the 
ABC's of good schools. To that end, help your 
P.T.A.’s to acquaint the public with the urgency 
of: 

1. Improving the school d gran in terms 
of contemporary and postwar needs 
and extending effective education to all 
our people. 

2. Protecting the instruction of children 
and the returns on tax dollars through 
the advancement of the status and 
standards of teaching. 

3. Securing adequate support for schools 
and state departments of education. 


These comments and suggestions may be 
looked upon as an open letter to the educa- 
tional forces from the school-education con- 
tingent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Your reply in the form of guid- 
ance and services designed to advance our com- 
mon objective is earnestly solicited. There is 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by work- 
ing with the P.T.A. The future begins today. 
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1944 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers are needed as never before. It is patriotic to teach. 
Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. 
Prepare for better service by attending 


a summer school. 





Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


Sessions of Six and Eleven weeks. Flexible programs. 
Write for announcements 


Eau Claire—President W. R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rex Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President F. E. Baker 


Oshkosh—President F. R. Polk 
Platteville—President C. O. Newlun 
River Falls—President J. H. Ames 


Stevens Point—President W. C. Hansen 
Superior—President R. C. Williams 
Whitewater—President C. M. Yoder 


Stout Institute, Menomonie—President B. E. Nelson 





IT IS PATRIOTIC TO TEACH. WISCONSIN NEEDS TEACHERS. 
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DID YOU KNOW: 


= THESE FACTS ABOUT WISCONSIN'S 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION FOR 1943-1944?* 


Vy 


II. 


III. 


High School Transportation 


No. of schools reporting ___ 
No. of buses 
RO) G0) ee 
No. of students transported _ 
No. of grade pupils trans - 

ported 


Total transported ______ 
Daily mileage (includes serv- 
ice trips, etc.) 
Yearly mileage (basis 175 
days transportation) 


Elementary Trans portation (in- 
complete on 2-20-44) 
No. of buses (all vehicles in 
excess of 8 pas. cap.) ____ 
ING.) G6 Calero a. 
INO: Of fautes: <8 ge 
No. of elem. pupils trans- 
ported 
No. of H. S. pupils trans- 
ported 


Total transported ______ 
Daily mileage of buses (as 
BBOUO) 22 ees Se 
Yearly mileage of buses (as 
above) 
Daily mileage of cars ______ 
Yearly mileage of cars _____ 
Total daily mileage 
Total yearly mileage _______ 


Grand Totals 


H. S. students transported __ 
Elem. pupils transported ____ 


Total transported ______ 
Daily mileage 
Yearly mileage’ ....- 
Yearly gasoline consumption 

(basis 614 m.p.g.) 
Yearly gasoline consumption 
No. of 8,000 gal. tank cars 


Or No. of freight trains, 40 


tank cars per train ________ 


314 
740 
883 
20,997 
8,053 
29,050 
41,639 


8,161,825 


333 

172 

576 

9,396 
1,382 
10,778 
13,226 
2,314,580 
4,418 
773,150 


17,644 
3,087,700 


21,479 
17,449 
38,928 
64,283 
11,249,523 


1,730,696 


5.4 Trains 


* These figures are exclusive of parent transportation. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO PROGRAM 
WHA—4:15 P.M. 


March 22. Irene Newman, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. “Forward with Books on the Home 
Front.” 

March 29. Maybelle Bush—Department of Public 
Instruction, Mrs. Mercedes Schulkamp—State 
Board of Health, Mr. Gordon Gunderson— 
Office of Distribution—War Food Administra- 
tion. ‘Food for Thought.” 

April 5. Philip Falk, Superintendent of Madison 
Public Schools. “The Voice of Youth.” 
April 12. Adolph Winther, Principal of Marinette 
County Normal School. “Why Teach Coop- 

eratives?” 


= PAN AMERICAN DAY. APRIL 14TH: Emphasiz- 
ing the common effort of the American Re- 
publics in the successful prosecution of the war 
and the importance of an effective postwar or- 
ganization, Pan American Union announces the 
theme of this year’s Pan American Day as “The 
Peoples of America; United for Victory To- 
day; United for Peace Tomorrow.” 

Pan American Day, observed annually on 
April 14th, is officially observed by all Ameri- 
can republics and the day has greater signifi- 
cance this year of 1944 which finds the entire 
world struggling to maintain those principles 
which are traditional of the American continent. 

Considerable material prepared for Pan 
American Day, including suggestions for its 
observance, plays, pageants and radio presenta- 
tions, is available on request from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


m “SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES:” a new 
pamphlet, issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is designed to assist the 100,000 young 
men becoming 18 years of age each month and 
eligible for the armed service. 

When must I register for Selective Service? 
May I finish my school year? When do I take 
my physical examination? These and 373 other 
questions about Selective Service, Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps 
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have been authoritatively answered in this 
publication. 

The text was prepared by Frank Zeran, Spe- 
cialist, Division of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, assisted by experts in all 
branches of the armed forces. Containing such 
general information as Selective Service status, 
induction centers, pay and ratings, life insur- 
ance, and other detailed data concerning the 
various branches of the armed service, it should 
prove a popular source book for high school 
youth, teachers, and counselors. 

Copies have been mailed to all school ad- 
ministrators. Additional copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
for 20 cents. 

It is planned that the material be kept up 
to date by carrying changes from time to time 
in ‘Education for Victory.” 


= CAN THE COLLEGES SUPPLY THE TEACHERS 
NEEDED TO FILL NEXT YEAR'S VACANCIES? 
No! A revealing tabulation of all public and 


private teacher training sources in the state just 
completed by the department tells us that less 
than a thousand teachers for 1944-45 can 
come from this source. Last year 2400 teach- 
ers trained by these sources was so inadequate 
in filling a 7000 turnover (actual loss of 3000 
plus) that we needed to issue 2800 permits to 
keep school doors open and classes functioning. 
And still there are a considerable number of 
schools without essential teachers. 

It’s true that teacher demand may subside 
somewhat—it may (depending on the course of 
the war—teacher salaries for "44—local draft 
boards) drop down to a real loss of only 2000. 
This would mean that our potential supply 
would measure up to anticipated demand at a 
ratio of two jobs vacant for each teacher can- 
didate. We must recall, however, that many 
of these thousand teacher graduates may not 
teach (last year the war effort took 40% of all 
teacher graduates in the secondary field). Then, 
too, the barrel we dipped into last year—the 
one with former and older teachers—is about 
empty. 

And this general picture is not as bad as 
that of the breakdown into major fields in 
which these graduates are prepared to teach. 
A few examples, such as math majors 12— 
science 24—foreign language 18—agriculture 5 
—industrial arts 8—physical education 1, in- 
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dicate how serious this business of securing 
teachers is going to be. 

The rural field is again hardest hit with only 
199 such teacher prospects. Recall last year's 
3300 turnover (net loss 1500 plus) and start 
prospecting if you need rural teachers. 

There’s a lot more to tell and we'll get a 
detailed report out to all administrators. In the 
mean time one can start to consider, ‘“Where! 
Oh Where! Will our teachers come from?” 


= THOSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ARE 
AT IT AGAIN: One of the signs of the times is 
the over-abundance of courses being offered by 
various non-public schools. That this will in- 
crease with the readjustment and retraining 
period due in the post war world is a certainty. 
It is time to issue another warning to be on the 
lookout for agents offering easy courses leading 
to highly paid glamorous positions. 

It should be pointed out that some of these 
schools are reputable and do offer courses of 
study that are worthwhile. It also should be 
stressed that many of these schools are com- 
pletely unreliable and that a complete inves- 
tigation of the school and course should be 
made before signing. 

The public schools should continue to give 
the necessary counsel and guidance to those 
contemplating extension work. The superin- 
tendent and principal should assume the te- 
sponsibility of serving as a clearing house and 
of protecting not only high school students 
but all citizens of the community and especially 
now those returning from military service. 

We are fortunate in having as part of our 
Public School System a fine Extension Service 
in our State University which offers courses in 
most fields—better courses—at less expense to 
the student. Let’s remember that the effective- 
ness of the correspondence courses is deter- 
mined largely by the effectiveness of the teacher 
and that the University is in a position to sup- 
ply the most effective teaching—since they 
don’t think in terms of cost or profit, but rather 
public service. 





It is a good omen when groups get together to 
discuss their common problems. Most of our differ 
ences of opinion: most of our misunderstanding; ; 
most of our prejudices will disappear when we sit 
down and have a heart-to-heart talk with those with 


whom we differ. 
Tennessee Teacher 
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"On the air-” 


OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


THE STORY 





Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning 
in the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex 
networks that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 


This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 
amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 


radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W.T. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use 

“Wuat Is Execrriciry?” Basic principles of elec- 
tricity, explained in words and in animated draw- 
ings, so that the fundamentals can be understood 
by any high school student. Runs 22 minutes. A 
Teachers’ Manual will be sent in advance for use 
with this film. 

“Tue Ramparts WE Buitp.” The dramatic story of 
an American industry at war, narrated by John 
Nesbitt. Runs 20 minutes. 

“Evectronics aT Work.”” Comprehensive explana- 
tion of the 6 basic functions of the electronic tube, 





Wis-34 
School Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELeEctrIc & MANUFACTURING Co., 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
I would like to show the 
films checked below— PREFERRED 
DATE 


SECOND 
CHOICE 


0 “On the Air” 
D “What Is Electricity?” 
O “The Ramparts We Build” 


0 “Electronics at Work” 
O) Desk copy, “‘The ABC of Electronics at Work.” 
0 Teachers’ Manual ‘‘What Is Electricity ?” 

















= 

together with striking shots of electronic devices aes. Com 

at work in many industries. Runs 20 minutes. A 

40-page_ booklet, “The ABC of Electronics at Pepe Se — 

Work,” is available for teachers. Biuany ee Le cal 

All these are sound motion pictures, available on SCHOOL STREET 

16 mm or 35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools —_— : — : 

CITY POSTAL ZONE STATE 
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= WISCONSIN COMMISSIONER: One of the 
members of the commission preparing the re- 
cently published 1944 yearbook of the AASA 
is Laura E. Kellar, principal, Atwater School, 
Shorewood. The yearbook is entitled “Morale 
for a Free World.” 


= NEW LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: To secure en- 
actment of favorable federal legislation, in- 
cluding federal aid, the Executive Committee 
in recent months created the NEA Legislative 
and Federal Relations Division. Now organized 
with R. B. Marston as head and Glenn Archer 
assisting him, the division is already effectively 
fighting for education at Washington. 

Both leaders of the division are experienced 
in constructive educational legislation. They 
recognize that the success of the division de- 
pends upon wholehearted co-operation from 
state and local education associations; they need 
co-operation from Wisconsin. 


= OUR MONEY WORKS: Evidence of the good 
use to which the NEA War and Peace Fund 
is being put is found in the January Journal 
of the NEA. There is an account of the na- 
tionwide campaign for higher salaries and of 
the teacher recruiting campaign; there is a cur- 
rent report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission; and there is a statement of the prac- 
tical activities of the Defense Commission in 
securing “a fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the dependence of democracy upon the 
better education of all our people.” 

This accounting emphasizes the educational 
dividends the fund assures. 


= SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: For Jan- 
uary the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals includes a study 
of the cost of attending high school. Of the 
134 schools contributing data, 27 are in Wis- 
consin. 

Other helpful articles are on ‘Work Experi- 
ence for the Small Secondary School” and “A 
Guide for Construction and Revision of Cur- 
riculums’’. A particularly valuable ‘Book Col- 
umn” of several pages each month reviews new 
materials and directs attention to pamphlets 
and other school aids that might otherwise be 
missed by the busy principal. 
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r 
NEA. Chad Wie. , 6, 8. RANKIN 


Your NEA Director 


Information regarding this publication and 
its sponsor, an NEA department, is available 
from Principal R. G. Hein, South Milwaukee 
High School, Wisconsin representative. 


= ELEVEN REASONS WHY: Every teacher 
should belong to the NEA— 


1. The NEA is the national professional or- 
ganization for teachers. 

2. Every teacher is enjoying advantages 
which the NEA has helped to achieve—higher 
salaries, greater prestige, and better profes- 
sional preparation. 

3. The NEA has helped the teachers in 
more than half of the states to secure tenure 
and retirement systems. 

4. The research and publicity work of the 
NEA help impreve the schools for our girls 
and boys. 

5. The NEA Journal is an educational mag- 
azine of high quality. 

6. The NEA advocates and practices democ- 
racy in education. 

7. The NEA furnishes national leadership 
in education. 

8. The NEA helps state teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

9. The NEA helps local teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

10. The NEA helps protect the schools 
against attack. 

11. The NEA is participating vigorously in 
our nation’s war program. 


= 100%, NEA ENROLLMENTS: We congratulate 
these additional school systems and schools on 
attaining the NEA Honor Roll for the current 
year. 


Systems: Lake Geneva, Spooner. 

Office: Balsam Lake—Office of County Superin- 
tendent. 

Schools: Eau Claire—Deaf School, Development, 
Fourth Ward, Ninth Ward, School for A-Typical 
Children, Second Ward, Seventh Ward, Tenth Ward, 
Third Ward; Granville—Carleton School; Madison— 
Emerson; Milwaukee—Clarke Street, Fernwood, Fifth 
Street, Garden Homes, Girls’ Trade and Technical 
High, Greenfield, Hi-Mount Blvd., LaFollette, Lee, 
Longfellow, Mitchell, Philipp, Pleasant View, 306th 
Street, 31st Street, 38th Street, Tippecanoe, Twelfth 
Street; Racine—Mitchell Junior High; Stoughton— 
Public School, Stoughton High; West Milwaukee— 
Pershing. 
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Have a “Coke”= Kia Ora 


(GOOD LUCK ) 





















Kia ora, says the New Zealander to wish you 





well. Have a “Coke” is the way the Yank says 
it, and in three words he’s made a friend. It 
says, Welcome neighbor, from Auckland to 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New 
Mexico. ’Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands 


for the pause that refreshes,—has become the 






“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘‘Coke”’. 


high-sign between friendly-minded people: 
So, of course, Coca-Cola belongs in your 


icebox at home. 








COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 








Striking a Balance 

The wife had been put on the budget plan. At 
the end of each month she and her husband would 
go over the accounts together. Every once in a while 
he would find an item, “L. O. K., $3,” and a little 
further on, ‘L. O. K., $6.” 

Finally he said, “My dear, what is this — 
LOK: 2 

“Lord Only Knows,” she replied. 


Shhhhh 

The family was seated at the table with a man 
who was a business acquaintance of the father, when 
the five-year-old blurted out: “Isn’t this roast beef?’ 

“Yes,” said the mother, noting his surprised look. 
“What of it?” 

“Well, daddy said this morning that he was going 
to bring a big fish home for dinner.”’ 


What Grade? 
Woman visitor (to little Johnny—age 5): ‘Well, 
Johnny, why don’t you want to start school yet?” 
Johnny: “I don’t know what I'd do in school— 
can’t read or write.” 


Aren't We All? 

Transportation to and from work these gasless 
times is a major adventure. As witness the suburban- 
ite who reached his home during the small hours, 
and dispatched this message, “Will not be at office 
today. Am not home yesterday yet.” 


Too Much Help 

A small boy was hurrying to school and as he 
hurried, he prayed: “Dear Lord, don’t let me be 
late—please, don’t let me be late.” 

As he ran, he stumbled, and exclaimed: ‘Well, 
you don’t need to push!"—Miéchigan Educational 
Journal. 


Sheepish 

One of the questions in an examination, on the 
subject of stockraising, was “Name four different 
kinds of sheep.” 

Jimmy thought long and hard, and finally put 
down: “Black sheep, white sheep, Mary’s little lamb, 
and the hydraulic ram.’’"—Exchange. 


Pun 

Student: ‘Could one refer to the Venus de Milo 
as the girl who got the breaks?” 

English Librarian: ‘Why not, may I awsk? It’s an 
‘armless joke.” 


Honors Even 
The street-corner orator had been called on to 
answer more questions than he expected and he was 
becoming rather muddled. 
“Tell them all you know,’ shouted a_heckler 
during an awkward pause. “It won't take you long.” 
“Tl tell them all we both know,’ replied the 
orator, “and it won't take me any longer!” 
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The Reason 

Once a year the newsboys of a certain district of 
London were taken for an outing up the Thames 
by a gentleman of the neighborhood, where they 
could bathe to their heart’s content. 

As one little waif was getting into the water, a 
friend observed: 

“I say, Bill, ain’t you dirty!” 

“I missed the train last year,” regretted Bill. 


Remote Control 

A drunk who had boarded a double deck bus and 
stumbled up to the top deck, came rolling down the 
stairs a minute later with the observation, “I ain't 
going to ride up there. There’s nobody driving.” 


Delayed Action 
British bombers were over Berlin, the sirens were 
screaming and people were racing for the shelters. 
“Hurry up!” cried the heusewife to her spouse. 
“I can’t find my false teeth,” called the befuddled 
and tardy husband. 
“False teeth!’ returned the exasperated wife. 
“What do you think they’re dropping? Sandwiches?” 


Perfect Score 

Colonel: “Why on earth are you men climbing 
trees and crawling through the bushes?” 
_ Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged the guns be- 
fore lunch and now we can’t find them.” 








GINGER! 




















Bitrmanse 





























It's a note from my teacher. It had 
to be censored. 
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Never before have books functioned 


so fully in the life of America= 


ODAY textbooks are the essential tools of education. 
TT ts is especially true because of accelerated courses 
and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world ... And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember fo ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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For 
High School Teachers and Administrators 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the 


Following Summer Session Program 
TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


JUNE 24—AUGUST 18 


REFRESHER AND DEGREE COURSES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Core Courses: Foundations of education; Techniques of educational research; Direct 
pupil services in the modern school; General administrative problems of the 


modern school. 


Foundation Courses: Social issues and education (post-war planning); Human abili- 
ties and learning; General administrative problems of the modern school; The 
business management of local schools. 


hild Development: Emotional problems of the high school students; Child develop- 
ment (psychology of adolescence); The exceptional child (Nature of). 

Curriculum and Supervision: Curriculum and instructional procedures; Curricular 
planning; Curriculum and instructional procedures (The management of 
structional activities); Introduction to educational supervision. 

Guidance and Personnel Services bcp. “0 of educational and vocational guid- 

ice; Clinical studies in guidance; Principles of educational and vocational 

yuidance; A: dvan nced course in mel ional, social and vocational guidance. 


Measurement and Clinical Techniques: Clinical testing (Binet); Diagnosis of scholar 
ship and behavior difficulties; Clinical practice in reading. 


Radio and Visual Education: Classroom use of the radio; Radio and society; Visual 
instruction; Radio workshoy 


Vocational and Adult Education: Part-time education; Organization of distributive 
education iegnceae. 


The apsapeieg Workshop, including a Secondary Laboratory School, will be held 
> Wisconsin High School. Students may make special studies of selected 
puy ‘ils as a as attack curricular problems 


Educational Methods: The teaching of home economics; The teaching of Physical 
Education (Men); The teaching of rpiases anc 1d social studies; The teaching of 
science; Studies in curriculum and instruction in school music; Investigations 
in the teaching of science; The teaching ms ae economics in the part-time 
school; Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic; Advanced course in the 
teaching of English Literature; Advanced course =a 1e teaching of the English 
language; Advanced course in the teaching of history and social studies 


] 


Seminar in home economics education; The Biche: of speech in high school 





Special Institutes: Linguistic Institute; Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation; Institute 
on Professional and Public Relations; Latin-American Institute; Institute in 
Radio Education; Visual Education institute; Institute for Superintendents and 
Principals; Institute on Child Development 

Full details of the 1944 Summer Session and courses as now planned may be 
secured by writing the Director of the Summer Session. The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
354 Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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POST WAR CURRICULUM THEME FOR PRINCIPALS 


Art Teachers Plan 
Spring Conference 


[he Milwaukee Art Teachers 
Association, composed largely of 
teachers in the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools, is sponsoring a 
Spring Art Conference to be held 
in Milwaukee, Friday evening 
and all day Saturday, April 21 
and 22, under the direction of 
George T. Burns, President, and 
Stanley Drabinowicz and George 
O. Young, Co-chairmen. 

The conference is not to be 
dedicated to the problems of Art 
teachers alone but is pointed 
toward the study of Art values 
in education as a whole. There 
are to be few ‘Speakers’ in the 
sometimes accepted conference 
tradition: the time and space is 
to be divided, rather, into demon- 
stration groups, idea rooms, and 
small audience discussions center- 
ing about practical classroom 
problems and procedures. There 
will be a section devoted to ele 
mentary school Art problems as 
well as one to high school plans, 
while the sections dealing with 
‘Art in the Home and Costume” 
and “Industrial Design’ should 
be of interest not only to Art 
teachers but to Elementary in 
structors and members of the 
Household Arts and Industrial 
Arts departments as well. 

The Conference will meet at 
the Milwaukee Art Institute and 
the Layton Art Gallery, two al- 
most adjoining buildings, and 
the program, though still tenta- 
tive, lists demonstrations, exhi- 
bits, and discussions by the facul- 
ties and student members of the 
Layton Art School, the Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Mil 


waukee Downer College, and 
members of the Milwaukee and 
suburban elementary and second- 


ary schools. 


(Turn to page 356) 
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| Education and Labor 


Confer at Appleton 


The first education-labor confer 
ence sponsored by the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association 
will be held at the Morgan School 
in Appleton, the evening of March 
21, 8:00 P. M. This precedes by 
ten days the first education-industry 


| conference to be held at Green Bay, 


March 31, 12 noon, Hotel North 
land. 

The Appleton Education Asso- 
ciation will be hosts for the March 
21 conference. Dean Frank Holt, 
Madison, is being invited to speak 
for Education; Mr. George Haber- 
man, State President of the Wis 
consin Federation of Labor, will 
speak for Labor on the theme 
“What Have Education and Labor 
in Common?” 

The _ Education-Industry con 
ference will be held at Green 
Bay, during the annual conven- 
tion of the association. Following 
the luncheon at the Hotel North 
land, Dr. Donald M. DuShane, 
former president of the NEA, 
Washington, D. C., Henry Abt, 
head of the Education Division, 
National Association of Manu 
facturers, New York, and C. O 
Wanvig, President of Globe— 
Union Co., Milwaukee, will dis 
“What Do Education 
Industry Have in Common?” 


and 


cuss 
School men are invited to attend 
and to bring their labor friends 
along to Appleton March 21. An 
invitation to your local industrial- 
ists to attend the March 31 meet 
ing at Green Bay will go far in 
helping swell the attendance. Res 
ervations for the Green Bay lunch 
eon are to be sent to Supt. George 
Denman, Green Bay. Mr. Denman, 
Supt. Gerritts of Kimberly, and 
Principal Helble, Chairman, App! 
ton, are in charge of these meeting 


Post-War Curriculum Planning 
is to be the theme of the Wiscon 
sin Elementary School Principals 
Conference to be held at the Me 
Union in Madison on Sat 
urday, March 25. Marguerite 
Cleary, West Allis, President of 
the association has announced that 
Prof. Theodore Brameld of th« 
School of Education of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota will speak at the 
morning session on “Curriculum 
Proposals for Post-War Planning 
His speech promises not only the 
best in philosophy and theory but 
definite local 


morial 


suggestions for the 





THEODORE BRAMELD 


principal to take home and put into 
practice within his own school 

Mr Fred Bishop, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc 
follow on the topic: “A 
Plan of Action on a 
State-Wide Scale fot 
Planning.” Mr. Bishop 
the way for curriculum committees 
in all fields and at all levels. Mr 
Walter Wittich, Principal of the 
Marquette School, Madis mn, will 

ve charge of the “Summary and 
Questions” following the 
iddress of Dr. Brameld 


Turn to f 


tion, will 
Proposed 
Curriculun 


will point 


rning 
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Great Lakes Rural | 
Parley at Chicago 
Twenty-five Wisconsin rural edu- 
cationists attended the Rural Con- 
ference at Chicago, February 14— 
16. The program was substantial 
in its offerings and very provoca- 
tive for everyone dealing with rural 
Especially in evidence | 
enumeration of economic 
and social forces which must be 
taken into consideration. Teacher 
supply, salaries, and other factors 
contributing to disruption of edu- 
cation received a going-over on | 
various occasions. Our delegation |} 
felt, however, that the program of 
the last few years placed our | 
schools and teachers in a_ better 


education 
the 


Was 


position than those of adjoining 
states 
Mr. Roy Ihlenfeldt was a mem- | 


ber of the Program Committee and 
was prominent in the deliberations. 
When the highlights of the con- | 
ference are recounted, Roy's story- | 
telling in illustrating points of his | 
address will not be omitted. 

Miss May Roach of Stevens 
Point and Mr. H. H. Thies of 
Reedsburg were named to the plan- | 
ning committees for the 1945 and 
1946 meetings. 


ART TEACHERS— 
(Continued from page 
The Friday evening meeting, | 
scheduled for the City Club, will | 
be a dinner meeting at which | 
Wilfred Beleau of Milwaukee 
Boys Technical High School will 
speak on the handicrafts of the 
French-Canadian region, using 
pictures and craft examples. 
There will be no admission 
charge for any of the Saturday 
meetings, but the Friday evening 


355) 


meeting is limited to  reserva- 
tions at $1.50 a plate. You are 
welcome at any or all of the 


meetings 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


POST WAR CURRICULUM— 


WW su he by which they ‘may best functior 
(Continued from page 355) : i 


in state-wide curriculum planning 
Under leaders selected from their 
own group these discussions will 


During the afternoon sectional 
meetings the principals will divide 
into four small informal groups to 
discuss practical ways and means 


NEW joss EDITION 


to one actually in the classroon 


“GOALS IN SPELLING’’ 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 





A post-war spelling program ready for your use today. A dynamic, 
yet systematic and balanced program created to meet the needs of 
your pupils’ basic writing needs, and to develop a spelling ability that 
is part of their general language growth. Successor to the famous 1936 
GOALS IN SPELLING now in use from coast to coast. Grades ll to V 
available. 


TesT PRACTICE READERS 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM FREE 
GRADES 4-5 AND 6 


We are willing to let Practice Readers prove themselves in practice. 
Sample lesson packet contains: 5 separate lessons, Teacher's Manual, 
Score Sheet, Key to Answers, Pupil’s Record Book — will be sent FREE 
for trial. Give number of pupils. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


MAKES LEARNING EASY 


Every book is a genuine delight to pupils. Every lesson is developed in 
terms of child experience. Actually, language study becomes a joyful 
adventure to pupils who use Webster Language. Grades | to VIIl. 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS, (3) MO. 





approach the problem as it appears 











Distinguished American Contralto 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28th 


Remaining seats $1.10 


NELSON EDDY- in person 
One Night Only 
TUESDAY, APRIL 11 
Remaining seats 
$1.65 
Order Reserved Seats NOW (enclosing stamped envelope) 
718 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 2 Wis. 
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IS THE SUREST ROAD TO \\ 
\ 
PERMANENT PEACE \ 
/ at ” = 
\ — A Me, 
~ AMPULES SUMMER SESSION 
"4 In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering 
all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is placed on‘wartime as well as post-war educa 


tional needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus 
| the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories 

offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. Special courses and workshops for 


\ teachers in primary, secondary, and higher education First term registration, Monday and Tuesday 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 


Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
SS cogs bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 717 
eee : >» a" a << Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis l4, Minnesota 



















MAKE THE SCHROEDER © 
YOUR “MILWAUKEE HOME” 





























= When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the Schroe- 





fat de ds dd te gins 















der, Milwaukee’s biggest and most complete 








hotel, nationally known for its service and 


moderate prices. Our shops and service centers 





are of the best. Dining facilities include our Cof- 
fee Shop, with excellent food, moderate prices 
and quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music furnished 
by America’s leading orchestras; air conditioned, [ 

and dancing nearly every night. And you'll like (HOTEL SCHROEDER 
our cocktail lounge, one of the finest in the Walter Schroeder, Pres. 


country, where you can visit with your friends. MILWAUKEE 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 








NORTHEASTERN TO HEAR ROWSWELL & CLOSE 


Sectional Programs 


Administration and Boards of Ed- 
ucation: See page 355. 


Agriculture: ‘‘Teaching Farm| 


Safety’—R. C. Swanson, Univ 
of Wis.; “Current Problems of 
Vocational Agriculture’’—L. M 
Sasman, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 


Art: “Understanding Children’s 
Art’—Mrs. Ethel J. Behncke, 
Oshkosh S. T. C.; “Art in the 
Museum Exhibit’’—Earl G 
Wright, Green Bay. 


Commercial: ‘Standards in Busi- 
Education” — Walter A. 


ness 


Kumpf, Southwestern Publish- | 


ing Co. 


Education for the Deaf and Hard | 


of Hearing: “Audiometric Test- 
ing by Individual Hearing 
Aids” 


Elementary Principals: “A Vision 
of the Good Elementary School” 
-Dr. Howard Lane, North- 
western Univ. A forum discus- 
sion follows. 


Tom Magro, Appleton. | 


English: ‘‘Practical Helps in| 


Choral Speaking Problems’ 
Mrs. Agnes Curren Hamm, 
Marquette Univ. 


Exceptional Children: “Effects of 
the War on the Handicapped 
Child”—Dr. E. J. Westenber- 
ger, Supt. of Diocesan Schools, 


Green Bay. Joint session with | 


Education for the Deaf 
Hard of Hearing and Speech 
Correction Sections. 


Home Arts: ‘Research Keeps the 
Meat Industry in Tune with the 
Times’’ Marie Gifford, Ar 
mour and Co.; “Motion and 
Time Study for Homemakers” 

Home Management Consult 
ant. 


Arts: 
- Wm. 


Industrial 


Plastics”’ - Hunt, U. S. 


and 


“Plywoods with | 


Plywood Corp.; ‘Demonstra- 
tion of Visual Aids for the | 
Shop Teacher’—Burton Hayer, 
Detroit. 


Intermediate: “Pupil Planning in 
the Intermediate Grades”—Dr. 
E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
Univ.; “Words Can Open Up 
New Worlds’—Mary James 
Daniels, Oshkosh; Verla Wee- 
nink, Menasha; and Rose 
Wuest, Appleton 


Kindergarten—Primary: ‘'Chil- 
dren's Creative Writing” - 
Karen Anderson, Josephine 
Davis, and Grace Hoffman of 
Neenah; “Enriching the Curri- 
culum for Boys and Girls’: 


Dr. E. T. McSwain, North- 
western Univ. 
Languages: “Columbia’’ — Senor 


Carlos Rodriguez, Columbia, 
8: A. 

Library: “Library Publicity’- 
Catherine O’Connell, Two Riv- 


ers; ‘‘Fines and Overdue 
Books’—Ruth Mielke, Apple- 
ton; “Student Assistants’’—Lil 

lian Bruce, Marinette; “Book 

Week Program’—Mildred An- 
derson, Green Bay; ‘The | 
Teacher Librarian’ —Irene 


Newman, Dept. of Public In- 
struction; “Local History and 
the Librarian’’—-Dr. Edward 
Alexander, Wisconsin State His 
torical Society. 

Mathematics: “Soap Bubbles and 
Their Educational Use’’—Eiffel 
G. Plasterer, Huntington, Ind. 


Music: “Community Music and 
the Public Schools’’—Dr. Sig- 
frid Prager, Madison Civic 


Symphony Orchestra. 
Parent-Teacher: See page 344. 


Physical Education: ‘What the 
Administrator Expects of the 
Physical Education Dept.” 
S. M. Current, Green Bay; 
“Equal Credit for Physical Edu 
cation with Other Subjects of 
the Curriculum’’—Henry Smith, 
Sheboygan; ‘Post-War Plan- 
ning for Physical Education” 
W. F. Waterpool, Marinette 
Demonstration. 


Rural: “Rural Education in Wis 
consin” — Fred Bishop, Assis 
tant State Superintendent; ‘Po 


litical Geography Today” 
Leavela M. Bradbury, Oshkosh 
SiG. 

Science: Combined with Mathe- 


matics section. 


Social Studies: “Problems Facing 
the Social Studies Teacher in 
the Post-War World’ — Dr 
Burr Phillips, Univ. of Wis. 


Speech Correction: Joint program 
with Exceptional Children’s sec- 
tion. 


Visual Education: ‘Demonstra- 


tion of the Sound Film in the | 


Classroom” —Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Univ. of Wis. 


Two outstanding speakers will 


address the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association at 
their 50th annual convention at 
Green Bay, Friday, March 31 
Upton Close, noted radio com- 
| mentator and authority on Far 


Eastern Affairs, will discuss: ‘We 
| Win What in Asia?” Mr. Close 
spent many years in the Orient 
| as an intelligence officer for the 
United States Government during 
| the first World War, adviser to 
Chinese student organizations, 
and editor of Chinese and Eng- 








Be 


UPTON CLOSE 


lish language papers. For several 
years he was professor of Asiatic 
Culture at the University of 
Washington. 

Albert Kennedy Rowswell, hu 
morist, philosopher, entertainer, 
and author, has chosen ‘“Laugh- 
ing at the Clouds” as his title. 
| He is described as ‘‘a tonic for 
depression, a challenge to cour 
age, an inspiration to the wearied 
| and worried, and with it all, a 
| human with a heart 


soul 


great 





ALBERT KENNEDY ROWSWELL 
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Nationwide Assistance 
No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the 
importance of placement service rendered by private agen For 100 years 
they have played a great part in supplying schools with wall trained, qualified 
teachers. 


Aix members are in competition with one another to give you the best po 
sible service, but at the same time they cooperate to work for the best interests 
of the schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards 


TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth 
into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty to the 
children of America. 


Apinistrators and other school officials are assured of our cooperation 
in their efforts to maintain schools at the best possible level. Our members, 
located in all parts of the country, are ever trying to find good teachers for you. 


TEACHERS AGENCY Fstablished 1885. A service for colleges, se 
and elementary schools. Good candidate 
ALBERT 2 | omg a pi mand. Send for information. 


TEACHERS MOEN thts ten 
*. Fletcher, Mgr. sy hd ‘ 
CLARK- BREWER 7 L P sacra * of nation-wide servi« 








Minneapolis 


Placement in all Northwest 


Madison 3, Ww Establis} , 








Wii cece" ~eee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS AGENCY Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 
Old National Bank Bldg. 1 Years ee tag 


Spokane 8, Washington Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mer. 








OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A. Henry D. Hughes, Chicago, IIl., Pres. 
Joe Wilson, Detroit, Mich., Vice-Pres.; H. S$. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Sec.-Treas. 


A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured by Writing the Secretary. 





To Administrators 


National Association of Teachers gencies 


} 
na 


ir 


1 
- = icago, 
TEACHERS AGENCY In 1943, the _ apolis of- 
: - hice lone hac elec 5 
CLARK-BREWER 7 eres Baitdiog’ _ twenty state in the better 
chools at top salaries. 
ee See es Minneapolis, Minnesota 
TEACHERS AGENCY Our Silver Anniversary. Twenty-five years of 
E. Cozzens, Mer. service to Teachers and School Officials under 
” Clinton, Fows the same manager. 
H ( Teachers ll fields have unusual opportunities for ad- 
bey ges AGENCY V aaa i ee be h to co ovata with both the adminis- 
28 iieagoy Blvd. trator and the teacher for the advantage of both. Our 
ane ein Chicago, Ill. ervice is nation-wide. 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 
TEACHERS AGENCY Every state in our territory faces serious teacher short- 
Missoula, Montana ize. Unusual opportunities for advancement. California 
seceiacating’ = : P to Alaska ) years superior placement service. 
TEACHERS AGENCY There is a tide in the affairs of men, whict 
7 Chicago. Il t an it its flood lead ’ on to fortune’’. ; 
11cago 


: S. J. Hansen, Mer. 

MINN TEACHERS AGENCY Olive J. Lundquist, Associate Mer. 
1254 ea Se Eichth Year of Successful Teacher 

~ , Minn. i, Gins 

TEACHERS AGENCY bag cteiolige~ 

518-19 Insurance ae ; : Manager SEnee nae 
“SCHOOL SERVICE “Your Friendly Teachers Agency’’ 

SCHUMMER 910 Lumber Exchange Good Teacher ee. eee ee 
Minneapolis, Minn, Good Positions 
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The Educational Spotlight 





COMING EVENTS 


March 25: Wisconsin Ass’n Elementary School 
Principals, at Madison. 

March 31: Northeastern WEA meeting, at Green 
Bay. 

April 26-27: City Superintendents and School 
Boards, Milwaukee. 

May 6: Social-Studies—Teachers 
Memorial Union, Madison. 


Conference, 


Members of Delta Kappa Gamma: At the time ot 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association 
convention at Green Bay, Friday, March 31, Delta 
Kappa Gamma will hold a luncheon at the Y. W 
C. A. at 12:00 noon. Reservations should reach 
Cecilia Cadigan, 405 S. Wisconsin St., De Pere, by 
Monday, March 27. The price is $1.00 


South Dakota wins, VW 1SCONSIN lo es; Mrs Beulah 
Kobler Gill, former first vice-president of the WEA 
ind principal of Lake Bluff school of Shorewood, te- 
ently resigned and will move to South Dakota to 
oin her husband. She has been succeeded by Mrs 
Edith May Smith, English and journalism teacher at 
Shorewood High school since 1938. 


[f YO borrou 


$100 u hy pay interest of $14.50 
nance companies) when you could get the same 
only $5.50 interest from (see page 


in by paying 
i “don't” hut do clip the 


3)? The answer 
upon! 

II Ipperman becomes president of schoolmasters 
E. G. Wipperman, superintendent of Columbus pub 
lic schools, was elected president of the Columbia 
County Schoolmasters’ Association at their annual 
eeting in January. 


Our convention reporter notifies us she has nin¢ 
copies of the convention speeches left for sale. Those 
interested may secure a copy by sending $3.00 to 
Florence K. Marquardt, 4140 N. 14th St., Milwau 


kee 9, Wisconsin 


U. of W. institute on public relations: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is planning a two-day Institute 
on Professional and Public Relations in July. Ar 
rangements for it are being made by Principal 
Glen Eye 


Veteran vocational director resigns: A. G. Me 
Creary, director of the Beloit Vocational and Adult 
Education at Beloit for 29 years presented his resig 
nation to the Vocational Board to become effective 
August 31. During his administration the school has 
grown from 31 instructors teaching as many sub 
jects and 700 students to 112 instructors and 5,151 
enrolled. The night school curriculum alone includes 
156 subjects. Mr. McCreary’s educational and civic 
activities include the presidency of the Wisconsin 
Vocation Directors Association, the Beloit Kiwanis 
Club, and executive committeeman of the Boy Scouts 
Travel and nature study will now hold his attention 
after retirement. 

Sheboygan County Normal sponsors institute: Un 
der the direction of L. O. Tetzlaff, principal of the 
Sheboygan County Normal, an All County Inspira 
tional Institute was held at Plymouth, February 19 
During the morning session the teachers heard Hattic 
B. Goesling talk on “The Teacher of Yesterday 

Carl Ubbelohode on “Inspirational Art’, and Rev. 
Samuel Bullough on “Understanding England’. In 
the afternoon M. S. Burton talked on “How Medieval 
China Fights a Modern War’, and E. J. Larson, as- 
semblyman from Sheboygan county, on “How a Bill 
Becomes a Law’. Mr. Tetzlaff urged the teachers to 
invite their board members to attend. 


_Add these counties to the WEA HONOR ROLL 
of 100% membership: Bayfield, Clayton, Door, 
and Manitowoc 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 


Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
rypewriting—Bookkeeping—Business Law 
—Office Practice. Also personal skill de- 
velopment under expert instructors. 

Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—FORTY-FOURTH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrew St., Madisen,Wis. 
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Northwestern schoolmasters meet at Eau Claire: 
The Northwestern Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club 
held its annual meeting, at Eau Claire on February 9. 
Program speakers included Fred Bishop, assistant 
state superintendent, R. F. Lewis, chairman of the 
committee on Public Relations of the WEA, Glen G. 
Eye, principal of the Wisconsin High school, and 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin. 
At the evening session Henry Christofferson of Chip- 
pewa Falls spoke on “China in the Post-War World”. 
Theodore A. Sorenson is president of the organization. 


Clark county educators visit Greenwood schools: 
Principals from seven Clark county village and city 
schools visited the Greenwood public schools, Feb- 
ruary 2. Classes were attended during the afternoon 
and a discussion concerning the afternoon observa- 
tions and general administrative and curriculum prob- 
lems concluded the conference. Such visitations are 
an important phase of in-service training for teachers 
and school administrators 

Eight principals were present: F. E. Wernzenske, 
Abbotsford; Harry Bender, Colby; Herbert Juneau, 
Dorchester; George J. Edlebeck, Granton; A. Mold- 
enhauer, Greenwood; A. D. Wickland, Loyal; W. K. 
Doonan, Owen; and C. G. Hugill, Withee. 


Platteville High makes good record: In an invi- 
tational debate meet held at Waterloo, Iowa, January 
15, Platteville High School debaters, coached by 
Arthur J. Kriewald, won the top honors in compe- 
tition with teams from five states 


Schools in wartime: Our office has received an ex- 
cellent pictorial review portraying Madison schools 
in wartime. It is the biennial report of Supt. Philip 
H. Falk to the Board of Education and the people 
of Madison. In addition to a brief introduction out- 
lining the objectives of the schools in wartime the 
booklet presents, through photographs of 
situations, the things being done to win the war 
and the preparation for the post-war world. Satistics 
and the financial statement give a complete factual 
review of what the schools mean to Madison. 


school 


Matson appointed Vilas county superintendent: 
John B. Matson, who has been sérving as Vilas 
county supervising teacher for the past year and a 
half was recently appointed county superintendent by 
John Callahan, state superintendent. He succeeds Mrs 
Opal Wiegand who recently accepted a position as 
assistant administrator for the Red Cross and is, at 


present, stationed at St. Louis, Mo 


La Crosse Teachers Club has anniversary banquet 
On February 16 the La Crosse Teachers Club cele 
brated the 25th anniversary of its founding by a ban- 
quet at Hotel Stoddard and a special program. The 
club had as speaker for the occasion Lieut. Louis 
L'Amour, author, poet and lecturer. Included among 
the twelve past presidents who were honor guests 
was Charlotte Kohn of Madison, the first president 
of the organization. Elizabeth Wiley is president of 
the club. 


Commencement manual prepared by NEA: The 
WEA office has received the Second Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual which was published in January 
by the NEA. It is a compilation of selected com- 
mencement programs staged in the spring of 1943 
by high schools throughout the country. If you want 
a sample of the best programs from the entire coun- 
try write to the NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The price is 50¢ per single copy 
Discounts will be given for quantities 
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Americas Leaner 
are doing important W 
ur youngsters 


re helping © 
pone to carry on a 
, all that we are fighting 
for today. 
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Our teachers are so much a part of 
peace-time and our normal, every- 
day American way of living, many 
of us sometimes overlook the fact 
that the teaching of our children is 
one of our most important war jobs. 


America’s teachers know this and 
accept this responsibility but we 
thought now is a good time to recall 
it to the mind of the general public. 
And, this we are doing through our 
national advertising media so that 
credit can go where credit is due— 
to Today’s teachers. 12 
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Teacher Shortage is Nationwide: George R. Ray, 
owner and manager of The Parker Teachers Agency, 
reports that at a meeting in Chicago of the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies members were 
present from all parts of the country. All said that 
the shortage of teachers was general. Although these 
agencies cooperate to help teachers move from one 
part of the country to another, most teachers remain 
in the same general area where they have been 
trained and near their homes. As will be seen on 
page 359 the National Association members are co- 
operating with one another and with other organi- 
zations in emphasizing the importance of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Social Studies Teachers to Meet in Madison: The 
annual Social Studies Conference will be held at the 
Memorial Union at Madison, Saturday, May 6. Dur- 
ing the morning session a panel discussion of the 
Report of the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges by representatives of elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, and college 
levels will take place. The speaker for the luncheon 
program will be announced later 

Program details will be found in the April Jour- 
nal. J. M. Klotsche, Milwaukee STC, is chairman of 
the conference. 


Dr. Forrester joins Columbia staff: Columbia Uni- 
versity’s summer session’s announcements state that 
Dr. Gertrude Forrester of the West Bend _ public 
schools has been reappointed to teach three classes 
with which she assisted while preparing for her 
advanced degree and of which she was instructor 
last summer. Her thesis is being published by D. C. 
Heath and Co., of Boston and will be used as a 
textbook at Columbia University this summer. The 
title of the book is Methods of Vocational Guidance. 





Summer Sales Work 


for 


Men Teachers 


The work consists of taking inventory 
of unsold seed and selling garden seed 
to merchants for 1945. Two weeks of 
sales school at Minneapolis the last half 
of June. Call on trade July and August. 
Use our automobile. Excellent training 
and employment for any ambitious 
schoolman. 


Applicants must be exempt from mili- 
tary service and willing to travel in any 
part of the U. S. A. Flat salary and 
expenses paid, 


For information address— 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Established 1884 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
PEELE LTR OOTRRE LEE 55S BRERA ARERR BEES 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physic: il Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


UNI p aiatail 


COLORADO 











BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. R) 
Please send complete information 


regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 


City and State 
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NECROLOGY 
*WEA members at Time of Death 


R. Evans, 63, director of the Sheboygan Voca- 
Fuk School, ‘died of a heart attack, February 1, at 
Sheboygan. Besides his experience as a manual arts 
teacher at Two Rivers and Sheboygan he served as 
director of the Sheboygan Vocational School for a 
period of 24 years. 


William E. Susens, 49, principal of Patzau School 
in Douglas County for 23 years, was stricken with 
pneumonia and passed away February 7. He was an 
active member of the Douglas County Teachers As- 
sociation and the WEA. The Douglas County Teach- 
ers Association adopted a resolution mourning the 
loss of a capable and efficient teacher and leader. 


—~ 














seph Tas rg ionallv k — 3 The success formula used by many men who are 
Dr. Josey h Jastrow, 80, nationally know n psychol aed enjoying ae traded Sete foresight is $10 
~ ogist and author, died in New York City in Decem- for Today's Necessities and $1 for Your Future 
“ ber. He retired in 1927 after serving 39 years as $1 invested ya The Wisconsin Life joounems e 
x psychology professor at the University of Wisconsin. Company tor ev you spend for daily 
“ strc : ; Pp “ . necessities wi se income for your fom 
Mr. Jastrow, a native of Poland, came to America ily lus income for your 
as a youth and was educated at the University of retirement. 
Pennsylvania and at Johns Hopkins University. At — roe oo at that target. Let sg angen 
>» time _ wy 5a 4 , pari , isconsin h you how to begi G 
one time he was president of the American Psy- This company helped thousands to future 
chological association. financial ring its 48 ye ar hi 





Low rates gent applic 


Randall Johnson, 80, a teacher in Wisconsin inces by 
schools for 50 years, passed away at Ripon, February er 
21. Mr. Johnson taught at Waukesha, Platteville 


Normal School, Phillips, Marathon County Normal, 


and Ripon High School. THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


& oO WW): 








A Ellen F. Palmer Peake died in Oshkosh, February 30 W. Mifflin Street 
25. She taught in Canada, Oconto High School, and MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
in the English Department of the Oshkosh State 
rt, Teachers College for many years. She retired in 1936 
yd- 


: PERSONAL LOANS TO TEACHERS 


With real estate and income tax 





s paid, many t lers tind 
st- of money. The WISCON SIN TE ACHERS ) CRE! IT UNIO N can hel; 
ccneiad emergency 
cs . 
al- No Entrance Fee -f No Service Charge 
M "I $100 loan repaic n eight mont 
of Economical Interest Rates On @ $100 loan repaid in eight mon 
in ular monthly installments, the inter 
_ amount to only $4.52 
ise 
The Credit Committee will consider applicatic I mount ( 
of the loan and period of repayment depend entirely on the 


of the borrower and the purpose of the loan. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 








409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
ee 
‘Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union : 
' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 
Pace rae 1 I am interested in a loan of $25 = or suse om For 
Months. i 
QUICK SERVICE ! 
1 It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 
» me in any way. 
My name is - 
\ 
Address 
| 
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Notes 








on New Books 





Peter's Family, Revised, and Hello, David (Hanna, 
Anderson, and Gray, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago, 128 and 164 pp., $.72 and $.84 list) beauti- 
fully demonstrate how to combine dramatic story 
values with practical, realistic social education, suit- 
able for grades 1 and 2. Surprise, fun, humor, ad- 
venture, appealing four color pictures are some of 
the elements that will charm young readers in the 
Peter and David books. Yet every story is studded 
with leads for teaching worth-while social attitudes 
and behaviors 


Making the Goods We Need and Marketing the 


Things We Use (Hanna, Quillen, Sears, and Krug, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 295 and 
315 pp., $1.60 list) are two new editions to the 


Hanna Social Studies Program which Time maga- 
zine (Nov. 15, 1943) calls “a thumpingly successful 
series of elementary school textbooks of social ques- 
tions’. In these days of shortages and rationing of 
many consumer articles these seem particularly timely, 
for Mr. Hanna and his associates have attempted to 
present the ABC’s of our daily economic life simply 
enough for children to understand. These two books 
together with This Useful World (previously pub- 
lished) show how man uses the resources of the 
world to satisfy his daily needs and wants. We talk 
a good deal about teaching children the concept of 
world interdependence. The Making and Marketing 
books accomplish this by showing children that 
isolation in a world knit together by air transporta 
tion and by mutual dependence for materials and 
markets is a virtual impossibility. 


A History of the United States for High Schools 
(Yarbrough, Bruner, and Hancox; Laidlaw Brothers, 





Manual Training Teachers 


F.P.M. Frames Have 
Gone to War! 


Teeth to In. 
18 
5 


Blades Still Available... 
6 for 25¢ 


F.P.M. blades outlast all others. 
Cut at any angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample sent 
Manual Training Teachers upon 
request. 


F. P. MAXON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Chicago, $2.40 list price) is a story of our country 
fresh from the press the first of last month which 
makes studying history easy and understandable. The 
book is organized on a five-unit plan with a twenty- 
five page chronological outline at the beginning for 
clarity. Excellent source material, anecdotes, human- 
interest facts, and an unbiased presentation of moot 
questions make reading it a pleasure. 


New basic Séélls Development readers by Spencer 
(Lyons and Carnahan) are Finding New Trail 
(grade 4, $1.20); Exploring New Trails (grade 5, 
$1.20); Traveling New Trails (grade 6, $1.28); 
Driving the Reading Road (grade 7, $1.40); Prog- 
ress on Reading Roads (grade 8, $1.48). These are 
basic texts designed to develop correct habits and 
ways of reading while improving the reading rate 
making what is read comprehensive, increasing the 
pupils vocabulary, and encouraging thinking as one 
reads. 








CAMPBELL ¢ WREN * OSBURN 


NUMBER 
READINESS 


Grades III-VIII 


e The series that adroitly uses 
children’s experiences in develop- 
ing number concepts and skills. 


e The series that excels in prob- 
lems of social significance for 
modern living. 


THE ONLY SERIES providing for 

1. Analysis of pupil difficulties. 

2. Remedial material to remove dif- 
ficulties. 

3. ee understanding before 
rill. 








D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 
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DAILY DRILLS in Language Skills 
E | 


st A New Series 
—_ E j i ssid 
EE ; | GRADE 
[GRADE] | aaa ear 0 Language 
Toe 1 =] c . 
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oe Workbooks 


Daity DRILLS for Grades 3-6 


Skills 


in Language 4 


* 


By Harry A. Green 





Em melt A. Be tts 


Mabel-Lounise Are} 


These new workbooks are usable with any serie f lan 
guage texts, provide an abundance of well-organized practice 
and drill material, and offer a complete testing prog 


Write us for complete information 
ROW PETERSON AND COMPANY 
w York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 4220 Roosevelt Drive, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 












































2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS 


By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark 
and Rolland R. Smith 


rg 


[at Cp SEO a 


Just Published For Grades 7 and 8 


A new, well-rounded course which emphasizes 
training in quantitative thinking and skill in 
the use of the fundamental operations. It ap- 





plies mathematics to fresh, stimulating problems 


in varied and wide fields of activity including 





aspects of aviation and industry appropriate for the 


Effective in developing 


: ; ; age level. Constant challenge and inductive treat- 
POWER IN MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING 


A HIGH DEGREE OF SKILL IN 
COMPUTATIONAL ABILITIES program. 


ment—a laboratory technique—are used whenever 


possible. The ample, well-organized practice in 





computation is reinforced by a diagnostic-remedial 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
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Language Teaching in Wisconsin Public High 
Schools (Frank J. Klier, issued by John Callahan, 
State Superintendent) presents the results of a com- 
prehensive questionnaire sent to all teachers of 
foreign languages in the public high schools of Wis- 
consin at the beginning of the second semester, 1941- 
42. The present pamphlet is a condensation of a de- 
tailed research paper; and it states mainly findings 
and conclusions, without citing at length the treat- 
ment of data 

This work was undertaken Primarily for the bene- 
fit of principals and teachers, in order to fill a gap in 
curricular information; to facilitate planning; to 
stimulate interest in language study; and to guide 
future teachers. 


Growing Up with Arithmetic, Book IV (Rose and 
Ruth Weber, McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., 
40¢ list) for the fifth grade meets the demands of 
educators in the placement of certain topics, notably 
long division and fractions. The contents of this book 
are in line with the mental development of the pupils, 
thus reducing the learning difficulties to a minimum. 
The many attractive drawings and illustrations arouse 
interest and promote learning. The new arithmetical 
processes are introduced in social situations familiar 
to the pupils. The vocabulary is carefully controlled 
to facilitate learning. Each general skill has been 
carefully analyzed and is presented to the pupils one 
step at a time, as the need for it arises in the devel- 
opment of the subject. An abundance of practice is 
given in which meaning and skill grow hand in 
hand. Adequate drill is distributed throughout for 
the maintenance of these skills. A set of achievement 
tests prepared in a separate pamphlet is provided free 
with each book, and a time saving Teacher’s Manual 
accompanies class orders. 





| it’s Easy to | 
| SAVE by Mail... | 


Teachers all over Wisconsin are 
| enthusiastic about the 
| advantages to be gained in 
accumulating a reserve at the 
“Consolidated” in Milwaukee. 
Regular amounts can be mailed 





monthly; earn an extra bonus 

over a period of years. 

Write for full 

particulars! Oo | 
(CURRENT RATE) 1} 

WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! | 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association | 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. | 


Milwaukee 

















Permoplast Modeling Clay has been a favor- 
ite modeling material in all grades of 
chool for many =. at is ready for 

C can be used 
in eight brigh 





over and over, gor come: 


school clays are Amaco Cla) 
Flour and Amaco Moist Gep-inoapandl ive 
clays for moist modeling or firing, 
and Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay 


two clays which harden without firing. 


Fond Du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac Wisconsin 


Other popular 


water 











A Distinguished and Outstanding Publication 








THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
B 
Witeon~Almocks-Brocken-Beker-AbbottPryor 





Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





Zooks of The American Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption rec- 
ord in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in seven states having the state- 
adoption method. Since the books of this new series 
bear recent copyrights, this adoption acceptance 
shows the vital present-day concern, the country 
over, in the major importance of health education 
instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools 
today is of greater significance than that dealing with 
health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
chool administrators and supervisors, parents, and 
civic leaders are recognizing the important contribu- 
tions which schools make to the health of children 
ind to the health of communities. These contribution 
are made through modern programs of health educa- 
tion. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
in such programs. 

The publishers welcome correspondence concerning 
your interest in books of 7’he American Health Series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Wisconsin Representative: 
A. H. MOEN : 
1301 Wilson St., Jefferson, Wis. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the enthustastic 
_ eepianee LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


A simple presentation 
tals of arithmetic 
explanations, short and rst 1 
problems—a feature welcomed by both 4. A workable plan for prevention of weak 
1 teachers and pupils ne ] 

2. A problem development that really ee EP re ee ee 
' teaches pupils to ‘THINK BEFORE i a ae Se ee 
i FIGURING.” 
i 
L 





t 
I 
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* PLAN NOW TO ADOPT 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


Write for Further Information 


= =e = = = = = ee eo 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 














Announcing 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and 
deserts have less significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 

Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. “Our Global World” 
is a new brief Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow 
and at the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map 
reading, topography, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, eco- 
nomic development and natural resources of the world, all points of which 
are but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full- 
page, make this brief course timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Popular new spellers 
make learning to spell important 


YOAKAM AND DAW 
Ml, thealhiens 


For grades 2-8, attractive clothbound 
books. Significant and valid list of words 
in natural settings related to the pupil's 


school, home and community experiences. 


My (Workbook 
ei halle, 


Same as above but in workbook form 
which provides space for child to work 
in his own book. $0.32 each. 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 














Selecting Arithmetics? 
For 1944-49 

see the new 

NUMBER STORIES- 

STUDY ARITHMETICS 








by 








Studebaker . Findley « Knight « Ruch 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 


New York 10 
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PROFESSIONAL READING 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL AT HOME AND ABROAD, by 


Irma Elsie Schatzmann. University of Chicago 


Press, 1942, 233 pages. $1.50. 
@ Of the many publications on rural education 
issued from time to time The Country School at 
Home and Abroad is quite unique from a profes 
sional point of view. 

During the author's extensive travels abroad and 
in the United States she has made an exhaustive 
study in the rural schools of Switzerland, Denmark, 
Italy, Sweden, England, and the United States with 
commentaries by another observer in Iceland. Miss 
Schatzmann is Executive Secretary of the Committee 
on Rural Education of the American Country Life 
Association 

Teachers are required to pursue a three year cours¢ 
of intensive and demonstrational training. ‘Candi 
dates are selected by a cantonal commission of edu 
cation on the basis of scholarship, 
personality.” 


conduct, and 


Only the best are entrusted for rural school service 
and as proof thereof about fifty out of two hundred 
applicants usually measure up to the requisite qual 
ifications. The number of teachers in both rural and 
urban schools is stipulated by the gov. ament. After 
teachers enter the profession they have a cet 
tain security for virtually an indefinite period of time 
Rural teachers are reconciled from the outset by thei 
positions being in the nature of a sustaining tenur 
in the same rather than being used as a 
stepping stone for tempting opportunities in 
larger centers of population or participations in othe: 
walks of life. 


Teachers are held in the highest esteem and are 
recognized as disciples of a noble profession. Such 
recognition gives them a standfug and a dignity th 
is all too frequently absent where teaching has 
reached this high plane of social stature. 


Miss Schatzmann’s contribution is non-technical 
and constitutes an excellent and timely basis for di 
cussion in the classroom, at P.T.A.’s, commuri 
clubs, and rural school conferences. This book 
phasizes more than ever that teaching is one of i 
greatest challenging endeavors so well stated by Pri 
fessor William Lyon Phelps: “In my mind, teach 
ing is not merely a life work, a profession, an occu 
pation, a struggle: It is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a 
musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a 
strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an 
art—an art so great and so difficult to master that 
a man or woman can spend a long life at it, with- 
out realizing much more than his limitations, and 
his mistakes, and his distance from the ideal.” 

For other books on rural education see Elementary 
Education, pages 105-106, Wisconsin Reading Circle 
Annual, 1943-44. 


once 


school 


more 


Arthur Dietz 
County Superintendent f School 
II iH 


hara County 
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